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ON ALL 


HE focal point of the war throughout this week has been at 
T Singapore, where the defending garrison has been putting up a 
dogged but disheartening defence against overwhelming odds— 
disheartening because the air support has been in the hands 
of so small a force. The preliminary bombardment of the island 
was comparable with that which heralded an offensive in the 
last war, and was followed by an attack over the north-western 
end of the straits and the mangrove swamps, the outnumbered 
defence having ultimately to give way. The Japanese estimate 
the British effectives on the island at no more than 20,000 
men, but that seems likely to be an under-estimate. The enemy 
gradually forced their way towards the centre of the island, were 
thrust back locally in counter-attacks, and so the matter stood 
at the moment of going to press. It may be doubted if anything 
but timely reinforcement on the ground and in the air can 
restore the situation. In Burma the outlook is more reassuring, 
and more Chinese troops are on their way, but the Japanese have 
crossed the Salween river at Martaban. Outside the Pacific 
zone the pace of the fighting everywhere has slowed down. That 
there should be some lull on the Russian front is less surpris- 
ing than that the Russians should have maintained a vigorous 
offensive so long amid the intense cold of winter. During the 
last week the conditions have resembled those of the old trench 
warfare, though the Russians have been maintaining pressure 
and making local advances, particularly near Schliisselburg, east 
of Leningrad, and round Kharkof, but the pivotal point of Rzhev 
is still in German hands, and the supply centre of Vyasma is not 
yet closely threatened. But the fighting that has continued 
has been using up German forces, and probably compelling 
them to draw upon some of the reserves intended for the spring 
offensive. In Libya, too, with less apparent reason, there has 
been a cessation of the major engagement. There is no doubt 
that reinforcements and supplies (some through Tunisia, and 
with Vichy connivance) have been pouring in to Rommel, but 
he has not yet felt himself able to launch an offensive on the 
now strengthened positions held by the British. 


Towards a Unified Strategy 


President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill recognised quickly 
that a closely co-ordinated programme was indispensable to 
getting good results from Allied action. But the task of carrying 
it into effect bristles with difficulties owing to the distance of 
London from Washington and of both from the Far Eastern scenes 
of battle. The war-strategy of Britain and the Dominions has 


FRONTS 


to be knit into one; that of the Empire and the Netherlands 
East Indies has to be unified; both of these have to be 
brought into line with the United States. The “combined 
command-post for the conduct of all joint operations” which 
has been set up in Washington under American and British 
direction appears to be the ultimate authority for the strategy 
of the Far East, and to its executive chief, President Roosevelt 
himself, General Wavell is responsible. But the British repre- 
sentatives at Washington will receive their orders from London, 
where a Pacific Council has been set up “on the ministerial 
plane,” on which will sit representatives of Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the Netherlands. The adoption of 
major plans of campaign must clearly rest in the hands of 
Governments, and as long as these and the bodies acting for 
them see eye to eye and quickly reach common decisions all is 
well. In the last resort, we are told, differences of opinion 
between the United States and Britain would have to be resolved 
by the President and Mr. Churchill; but no such differences, 
Mr. Roosevelt assures us, have occurred. So far as General 
Wavell is concerned, it is of the utmost importance that he 
should have a free hand in the carrying out of the plan of 
campaign, though the plan itself will be controlled from above. 
It will be no easy matter to ensure swift decisions at the top 
unless red-tape is ruthlessly cut and the machinery simplified. 


General Chiang Kai-shek at Delhi 


Not the least interesting, and conceivably not the least 
important, feature of General Chiang Kai-shek’s visit to New 
Delhi is the conversation he has had with the Nationalist leader, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. There could be no question of the 
Chinese Generalissimo desiring to concern himself with India’s 
internal politics, and it is significant that the interview took place 
at the Viceroy’s house, and was therefore obviously approved of, 
if not actually arranged, by Lord Linlithgow. The presumption 
is that General Chiang’s purpose was to convince Mr. Nehru of 
the need for a universal co-operation by all sections of Indians 
in the war-effort, regardless of immediate political controversies. 
If he succeeds in that he will have rendered an immense service 
to the Allied cause. But that would be no justification for leaving 
the Indian political situation where it is. Quite apart from the 
merits of the case, there are many signs that our attitude towards 
Indian demands is being watched critically both in China and in 
Russia, and any understanding that could be reached with India 
would sensibly increase confidence in our good faith at Chung- 
king and Moscow. That would not justify decisions going palpably 
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beyond what sound political judgement dictates. But the 
acceptance of most or all of the proposals put forward by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and his moderate associates is not of that 
The moderates are to meet in conference again at the end 


order. 
it is of the first importance that the Prime 


of next week, and 
Minister’s promised reply to their representations should be forth- 
Maintenance of the stonewalling attitude 


coming before then. 
adopt in the House of 


which the Duke of had to 
Lords last week would be deplorable. 


Devonshire 


Egypt’s New Government 

The Cabinet crisis in Egypt was quickly brought to an end by 
the wise decision of King Farouk to send for Nahas Pasha, the 
leader of the Wafd. The resignation of Sirry Pasha was due 
to personal differences and intrigues in court circles which were 
undoubtedly stimulated by Nazi agents. The King was disposed 
to favour a Ministry which would be of a coalition character, but 
this was not practical politics in view of the consistent refusal 
of the Wafdists to serve in any but a Ministry of their own party. 
Their organisation, which started as a Nationalist body bent on 
securing Egyptian independence, has long ago seen its aspirations 
achieved, but has not lost its influence on popular opinion. Ably 
led by Nahas Pasha, it is the only party which can assure a strong 
Government and allay the causes of discontent, which at the root 
are economic. It no longer stands for opposition to Great Britain, 
which won its confidence both by the timely recognition of 
Egvpt’s independence and the satisfactory Treaty it negotiated 
with Nahas Pasha himself in 1936. The new Prime Minister has 
insisted on holding a general election at the earliest opportunity, 
and the that he will secure a substantia] majority. 
Thus strengthened, he may be on to pursue a strong 
policy of collaboration with Britain, which rests on the necessity 
of protecting Egypt and the Canal Zone against Axis aggressors 
and safeguarding Egyptian independence. 


signs are 
counted 


- 7 cS 
Food for Greece 

Che food situation in Greece has been going from bad to worse, 
and has now become so acute that hundreds of thousands of 


-- . ; > ‘ 
people are on the verge of starvation. In Greece, as in Poland and 


German-occupied France, “it becomes clearer every day, said 


Mr. Dalton last Tuesday, “that famine is an instrument of 
German policy.” The choice before this country is not 
an easy one. If we allow supplies through to Greece, 


the effect will be to release food for the Germans; if we do 
not, the nation which has been conspicuous among the 
small countries of Europe by accepting the enemy challenge 
from the first and fighting with superb gallantry to the last is 
condemned to the extremities of hungez:. The British and 
American Governments recognised and accepted the risk when 
they authorised the despatch of a shipload of wheat to be dis- 
tributed under the supervision of the International Red Cross. 
But a single shipload—for a starving nation! Mr. P. Lecatsas 
has pointed out in The Times that there is no evidence that the 
food which was distributed in Greece by the Red Crescent failed 
to find its destination. If ever there were a case for making an 
exception to our general policy, it is that of Greece. Even though 
there is risk of giving some help to the enemy—it must be 
accepted. We cannot sit and see Greece starve. 


The Ministry of Production 

We are to have a Ministry of Production with Lord Beaver- 
brook as its head. All the existing services remain under their 
separate responsible Ministers—those of the Admiralty, the 
Ministry of Supply, and the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 
Nothing is abolished except the Production Executive, whose 
duties are divided between the new Minister of Supply and the 
Minister of Labour, each of whom is responsible only to the 
Prime Minister and the War Cabinet. If we ask what the new 
Minister is to do—since he is not the executive chief of any 
supply department—we learn that he is to allocate materials and 
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resources of productive capacity, settle priorities, and “ supervise 
and guide” the departments concerned (which include al! the 
defence supply departments except in regard to shipyard capacity 
and ship work controlled by the Admiralty, and also the Board 
of Trade and the Office of Works on their productive sides). At 
first sight it might appear that he is to be a mere “ co-ordinator” 
with nebulous powers of “guidance”; but evidently it is in his 
power to be much more than that, since he controls the supply 
of raw materials and factory capacity ; just as the control of the 
purse fortifies the Chancellor of the Exchequer, so control of 
materials would fortify a determined Minister of Production. On 
the other nand, he does not control all the supplies ; the supply 
of labour is not in his hands, but in that of the Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Bevin. Lord Beaverbrook will have the whip-hand 
over the production departments by controlling supplies of 
materials ; Mr. Bevin by controlling supplies of man-power. Here 
is a duality which will demand ideal compatibility of temperament 
between Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Bevin. We can only trust 
that grace will be bestowed on both of them. 


Disclosures about Tanks 

Since it appears not to have been reported elsewhere. a striking 
and disturbing speech on the Tank situation made by Mr. S S. 
Hammersley in the Vote of Confidence debate still calls for 
mention here. Mr. Hammersley was handicapped by the 
necessity of not saying anything which would give information 
te the enemy, but he said enough to show that the Mark II 
infantry tank has a “ glaring weakness ” which could be remedied ; 
and that another tank of the latest design, which came inte pro- 
duction last April, has serious defects, and falls short of the 
standard of mechanical reliability. This is a very grave matter, 
for the tanks thus Condemned are apparently still being produced, 
and Mr. Hammersley pertinently asked whether any of these 
tanks had been sent to Libya. Our tanks, compared with the 
Germans’, are heavily undergunned. When we turn to the means 
of remedying a situation which ought never to have arisen, 
we learn on Mr. Hammersley’s authority—and he has not been 
contradicted—that the men who have the supreme responsibility 
for the design and development of tanks, the Controller-General 
of Design and Development and the Chief Engineer of Tank 
Design, had no experience of tanks prior to their arrival at the 
Ministry of Supply. The executive head “ responsible for 
initiating ideas has no check above and no check below 
him from people with direct tank-knowledge themselves.” These 
strictures must either be rebutted, or admitted and reformation 
promised. Neither course seems to have been taken yet. 


The Planning of Britain 


The announcement that Lord Reith is henceforward to be 
known as the Minister of Works and Planning, with all that that 
implies, is singularly welcome. Responsibility for town-planning 
will be transferred forthwith from the Ministry of Health 
to Lord Reith, and the Ministry of Works and Planning wil] be 
in effect the Central Planning Authority by which, subject to 
existing and pending legislation, the principles of all physical 
reconstruction will be determined. Appositely enough, the 1940 
Council (with which the name of Lord Balfour of Burleigh is 
particularly associated) has just issued an interesting “ ground 
plan of Britain,” consisting of some fourteen maps showing at a 
glance the nature of the problems demanding solution—the 
distribution of population, industry, raw materials, cultivable 
land, roads and railways and rural solitudes. Building must 
begin as soon as the war is over. Factories must be diverted 
back to peace purposes. Decisions must be taken about the 
devastated areas to be reconstructed. To be without a National 
Plan when that times comes, or the machinery to deal with it, 
would be to have missed the opportunity of a century and 10 
return to something worse than the old chaos. The Uthwatt 
Committee stated its opinion that preparations for a National 
Pian should be made as soon as possible, and the Government 
accepted the view. It has now acted on it, and most wisely. 
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VICTORY BY AIR 


HAT there should be steadily growing in the public mind a 
T conviction of the dominating importance of air-power and 
an increasing uneasiness about the use being made of British 
air-power at the present time is not surprising. That is not the 
same thing as saying that the feeling is justified ; but there 
are very good reasons for examining whether it is or not. If 
the history of this war has taught us anything, it is the decisive 
importance of the air-arm. That is as true of naval as of land 
wartare—and what air-power, and the lack of it, mean in land 
warfare messages from the Far East warn us every day. Suffi- 
cient examples are the devastation inflicted on the Italian fleet at 
Taranto by naval aircraft in November 1940, and the part 
played by machines of the Fleet Air Arm and other commands 
in the attack on the ‘ Bismarck’; it was a Coastal Command 
machine which discovered the German battleship slipping out 
of Bergen, a Catalina which rediscovered her when she was lost 
for 31 hours, and torpedoes from naval aircraft which slowed 
her down and enabled the ‘ Prince of Wales’ and ‘ Rodney’ to 
put her out of action. Of what the value of aircraft-carriers 
can be the Japanese have given alarming demonstration in the 
past two months. How many of such vessels our own navy pos- 
sesses is not known. We have lost the ‘ Courageous,’ the 
‘Glorious’ and the ‘ Ark Royal.’ In spite of that we are pre- 
sumably stronger in this type than when war began. But no 
one can believe we are strong enough. The case for more, and 
perhaps smaller, aircraft-carriers is overwhelming. It is to be 
hoped that several are building and more still being laid down. 

But it is on other grounds that the public is most concerned. 
Have we, it is being asked, a bombing-policy and is it being 
carried out? There can be no doubt about the answer to the 
first question. The Prime Minister and Sir Archibald Sinclair 
have both dealt with it in specific terms. Speaking last July 
Mr. Churchill said, “ We have now intensified for a month 
past our systematic, scientific, methodical bombing on a large 
scale of the German cities, seaports, industries and other mili- 
tary objectives. We believe it to be in our power to keep this 
process going in a steadily rising tide, month after month, year 
after year, until the Nazi régime is either extirpated by us or, 
better still, torn to pieces by the German people themselves.” 
There is nothing equivocal about that. It postulates definite 
action and it promises visible results. Is action on this scale, 
in fact, being taken? To all appearance it is not. Instead of 
R.A.F. raids on Germany being a nightly habit as they were a 
year ago they have become almost an exception. There appear, 
to be precise, to have been 17 raids on Germany in December, 
1941, and January, 1942, as against 34 in the corresponding 
months of 1940 and 1941. And it is no complete answer 
to say that in the 17 a greater weight of bombs was dropped 
than in the 34, for what might reasonably be expected was an 
equal number of raids, each by at least as many machines as a 
year earlier, and each raid disposing of a far heavier weight of 
bombs. Nothing less would square with the Prime Minister’s 
prediction. The reasons why this programme has not been 
carried out have been much discussed. Actually there has been 
one sufficient reason, weather more abnormal from the point of 
view of aviation than has been experienced since meteorological 
records in their present form have been kept at all. That may, 
and must, be accepted as fact, but the question must still be 
asked whether the policy outlined by the Prime Minister stands, 
and whether it can and will be carried out when the weather 
conditions permit. 

Of the reasons why it should be one is of particular weight. 


Russia today is bearing almost the whole brunt of the war in 
Europe, and has been for months past. The desire to help her is 
universal and intense. The power to help her is severely limited. 
No military diversion in the West is possible. Some form 
of aerial diversion should be. True, we have done something. 
We are sending Russia a substantial number of aeroplanes 
month by month, our deliveries being, indeed, fully up to 
schedule, which is more than American deliveries at present 
are. Our fighter-sweeps in France are keeping in the West 
large numbers of German fighters for which there is urgent 
need on the eastern front. But to that we need, if our aid to 
Russia is to reach its maximum, to add the kind of ceaseless 
and increasing attack on German industry and communications 
which Mr. Churchill foreshadowed. But here certain mis- 
givings are prevalent. Cannot Germany largely defeat air- 
attack by dispersal of her vital industries and camouflage of her 
vital centres? The answer must be that to some extent, perhaps 
to a large extent, she can. Dispersal is being systematically 
practised in this country, but it is much easier for Germany 
with her wide spaces than it can be in this crowded island. 
She has, moreover, carried the art of camouflage, with dummy 
cities, decoy fires and other expedients, far. But certain 
disabilities she cannot remove. Her coal and ore deposits are 
fixed, and her heavy industries must remain close to them, which 
in the case of the Ruhr means within easy range of our heavy 
bombers—or by their removal to a distance lay an almost in- 
tolerable burden on Germany’s already overstrained internal 
transport-system. Bombing of communications may, in fact, 
often be more profitable than bombing of industrial installations, 
and it is reasonable to look for a considerable intensification 
of that. 

Detailed questions of strategy, as, for example, whether 
the constant bombing of Berlin is desirable, are no profitable 
subjects for newspaper discussion. If in the opinion of those 
whose business it is to decide such things it pays better in 
the end to concentrate attack on communications and such war- 
industries as are readily identifiable, that decision may be 
accepted without cavil. But on one point there is little room 
for divergence of view. Nothing will more surely hasten the 
end of the war than the increase of the R.A.F. to such a strength 
that it finally overwhelms the Luftwaffe. If we assume, as we 
may, that in design we are at least the equal of the enemy, and 
that new types of fighters and bombers are coming forward as 
they should, the thing resolves itself into a question of numbers. 
No comparative figures are available. The R.A.F. may or 
may not be equal numerically to the Luftwaffe. The air-fleets 
of Britain, the United States and Russia certainly outnumber 
those of Germany, Italy and Japan, but that advantage is more 
than neutralised by geography—as the difference it takes in 
time to get fighters from Japan to Malaya and from Britain to 
Malaya or from California to the Philippines depressingly de- 
monstrates. It will and must be long before we are on even 
terms in the air in the Far East. It should be much easier 
to get on even terms in the West, but even there not merely 
equality but a substantial superiority in numbers is essential 
if persistent daylight-bombing of Germany, or the effective 
protection of a landing-force on some continental coast, is to 
become possible. 

We come down, therefore, to the prosaic problem of pro- 
duction. There are, no doubt, other problems. Surprising 
though it may seem, there will soon be a shortage of aerodrome- 
space at home unless more agricultural land is surrendered 
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for the purpose. The Royal Air Force is expanding, American 
air-squadrons are expected, and at the same time the training- 
course for pilots is longer than it was, which means that the 
call on aerodromes for training-purposes is proportionately 
greater. This is one case where a clear decision on priorities 
is needed. It is no doubt a serious matter to surrender sixty 
or seventy square miles for an aerodrome and the necessary 
clear area round, but it is certain that in war-values the aero- 
drome gives a better return than cultivation, important though 
the food-problem is. As to priority in the factories—for in 
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materials, tools and skilled labour there is very definite com- 
petition between the different services—it is imperative that the 
overwhelming importance of the air-force be given its due 
weight. It will presumably fall now to Lord Beaverbrook to 
decide such questions as the relative importance of aeroplanes 
and tanks, and the verdict clearly cannot always be given in 
favour of the aeroplane. But there is not an existing or a 
potential theatre of war where the aeroplane may not finally 
turn the scale. It must be a case of more and more and more 
machines till the war is won. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


a pity, but there is no doubt about it. The reasons are 
various, and the course military operations are taking is not the 
chief of them. Mr. Churchill’s courage and gift of leadership 
are assets of incalculable value, and the longer the horizon is 
scanned the more irreplaceable they seem. But it is all too 
possible to like Mr. Churchill and dislike the company he keeps 
—in other words, the Ministers he gathers round him. I said 
last week that it was natural, and on the whole desirable, that 
Lord Beaverbrook should be the new Minister of Production. 
Reflection a little modifies that view, in the light of the duties 
assigned to the new Minister, who has little to do with stimulat- 
ing production, which is his forte, but with co-ordinating and 
assessing needs, a task which calls for qualities of iudgement and 
tact for which he has not hitherto been conspicuous. But rightly 
or wrongly, Lord Beaverbrook is politically a liability rather than 
an asset to the Prime Minister, whose partiality for the ener- 
getic peer does not win him friends. It is not thought that a 
clash between Beaverbrook, who controls everything incidental 
to production except labour, and Bevin, who controls labour, 
can be long deferred, and when it does come no one but the 
Prime Minister can give a verdict,—one more burden for his 
already overloaded shoulders. For this and other reasons the 
demand for a War Cabinet of Ministers without departmental 
duties, on the model of 1916-18, with the departmental Ministers 
doing their day-to-day work in subordination to it, is growing, 
and will go on growing. But to return to the Prime Minister 
—he has undeniably deficiencies, like most other human beings, 
but with them all he is as indispensable today as ever, and 
anyone who deliberately aimed at undermining his position would 
be doing the country the worst service imaginable. 

* * * * 


; ez Prime Minister’s stock is not high at the moment. It is 


I don’t know why Parliament’s indirect control of the B.B.C. 
should enable Members to try to spoil the market for competent 
broadcasters. It was stated in the House on Wednesday that per- 
formers (if I may so term them) in the Brains Trust item 
get a fee of £20 a time. I believe they do, and for the regular 
members it makes a substantial addition to their income. Con- 
ceivably not all of them are worth it, but they are picked people ; 
knowledge and ability should command substantial recognition ; 
and the Brains Trust, I should imagine, is an exacting business. 
A great many broadcasters, particularly on the entertainment side, 
get much higher fees than that, and on the values ruling in their 
particular world, so they should. At normal times, moreover, 
the B.B.C. can well afford it. It was paying its way easily before 
the war (thanks partly to the huge profit it made out of the 
Radio Times). Now, of course, the immense network of foreign 
services it has developed for political reasons, mainly at the 
Government’s instance, has involved it in expense which it could 
not hope to cover out of income, and the Government is rightly 
and necessarily making up the difference. 

* 7 * 7 

The question of the free books which publishers must send 
to the University Libraries at Oxford and Cambridge, the National 
Libraries of Scotland and Wales (not, as I erroneously said last 
week, the University of Wales), and to Trinity College, Dublin, 
as well as to the British Museum, is still being vigorously can- 


vassed, and I shall be surprised if in the end Trinity College does 
not lose its free books. A country which interns British airmen 
when they make forced landings and censors films showing 
British children wearing gas-masks (lest the spectacle should 
stimulate sympathy with Britain and indignation with Germany) 
can have no shred of claim on the bounty of British publishers, 
and it is a serious imposition on the latter that they should still 
be bound by an Act of 1911, passed when the political associa- 
tions between the two countries were totally different. Eire can 
hardly expect to lose what she calls her fetters but to keep her 
privileges all the same. 
* * * * 

It so happens, I believe, that the sons of Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, Sir Arthur Street, Permanent Secretary of the Air 
Ministry, and Sir Wilfrid Freeman, Vice-Chief of the Air Staff, 
are all just beginning their training as pilots. This close contact 
between the highest quarters and the toad beneath the harrow 
may very well be of real value. 

* * * 7 

In the little booklet Cromwell Speaks, which the Oxford 
University Press publishes at sixpence, I find one quotation of 
unexpected relevance. The booklet contains a foreword by Mr. 
Isaac Foot, chairman (and, I believe, chief founder) of the Crom- 
well Association. On page 8 it is recorded that the Protector 
said at Basingstoke on October 14th, 1645: “I must speak my 
judgement to you. That if you intend to have your work carried 
on, recruits of Foot must be had...” What more could the 
Chairman of the Cromwell Association say to his supporters to- 
day? The last word but three, let it be made quite clear, was 
spelled with a capital in the original. Remarkable prescience. 

x x * * 


S.P.C.E. 

This corner is becoming a grave responsibility. A critic who 
defends “reportedly” (not without plausibility, I admit) on the 
analogy of “confessedly” and “avowedly” protests vigorously 
against a purism which would stereotype the language and resist 
its beneficial evolution by the coinage of new words as 
called for. As to that, I am no purist; still less do I claim to 
be an arbiter of style; I am content—indeed I desire—to 
defer to such authorities as the Oxford English Dictionary and 
Fowler’s English Usage where they apply. But unless it is a 
complete fallacy to suppose that there is some distinction between 
good style and bad style, good English and bad English, we may 
as well foster the good and ban the bad. 

* * * * 

Applications for damns: “ Mayfair’s most unique restaurant.” 
Damn affixed ; where there is only one of the kind there can be 
no more or most about it. 

“The Government have ...” Damn withheld. Collective 
nouns can be followed by a plural or a singular verb at will. 

Wrong use of “will” and “shall.” Well, yes; but only to 
apply south of Carter Bar. The Scots have their own usage, and 
Caledonia would be very stern and wild if I interfered beyond the 
Tweed. . 

Use of “back” for “ago. Only a half-damn is requested: 
here. So modest an application must be granted—though I 
think authority might be found for the usage. JANUS. 


” 
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CLIMAX IN THE FAR EAST 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is obvious that the war in the Far East is working up to a 
I climax. The island of Singapore is invaded and, instead of 
the swift and crushing counter-attack which seemed. the one 
means of dealing with the situation, the invading troops have 
gained further ground and the defenders have made a fresh 
withdrawal. In certain circumstances a strategy which depends 
upon a series of retreats is defensible. Russia gradually blunted 
the power of the German offensive in that way ; and itis probable 
that the success of the Chinese owes not a little to the same 
strategy. It begins to appear that even in Libya mere space 
may Offer the greatest problem to military operations. The 
inevitable lengthening of the communications tends to cause the 
offensive to die of mere inanition. Supply fails just at the moment 
when the advanced areas are becoming clogged with the wastage 
and confusion of the advance. But, in every such case, there 
is a space to which the troops can retreat without the surrender 
of vital objectives. 

In Singapore this condition is not satisfied. The island is 
only about the same size as the Isle of Wight, and it is, there- 
fore, evident that retreat must be severely restricted. The garri- 
son must either fight it out or surrender, unless it can be with- 
drawn. It is impossible to say what is its present strength. 
According to the Japanese communiqué, it amounts to only about 
20,000 men; and the Isle of Wight would not appear to be 
adequately defended by that force if there were a very powerful 
enemy lying only a mile away on the mainland. If the Japanese 
statement is only approximately correct, therefore, though the 
chances of Singapore holding out for any prolonged period. do 
not seem very promising, there may be more hope in the general 
situation, since the island will not be very valuable if, say, 
Sumatra is to be maintained. In a strong concentration within 
striking distance may be found the explanation of the reports 
that large reinforcements have reached Singapore. They cannot 
have reached the island, if the Japanese estimate is correct ; but 
they may have got near enough to it to serve. 

It is unwise also to draw inferences from the invasion of Singa- 
pore which cannot be supported by the facts. It is not true, for 
instance, to say that the Japanese have “made mincemeat of the 
semi-official British theory that to transport a fully-equipped 
modern army for the invasion of an enemy-occupied country is 
a fantastic military proposition.” No one has ever suggested 
that such a concentration could not be made in a friendly country 
in peace-time ; ard Indo-China offered that opportunity to Japan. 
If the inference is meant to apply to the invasion of the island 
of Singapore, it is pertinent to point out that the width of the 
Strait is no greater than that of many rivers ; and no one con- 
siders rivers insuperable obstacles. There are, however, problems 
that deserve some elucidation. The retreat through the Malay 
Peninsula was compelled by infiltration of the Imperial positions 
and by landings behind them. Neither of these operations has 
been convincingly explained. [Infiltration is not a novel and 
miraculous operation ; and commonly it involves as much peril 
to the detachments which carry it out as to the defence. 

Neither this nor the landings behind the lines is, in fact, any- 
thing more than a perfectly normal operation of war. But their 
success has been the vital element that has caused the withdrawal 
of the Imperial troops. Some of these are among the finest 
troops in the world ; yet, time after time, these magnificent units 
have had their flanks turned by one or the other process. The 
full explanation may not be given for some time; but there are 
not a great many alternatives. If it be the gross numerical 
inferiority of the troops, we are left to wonder what has been 
done in the two months during which the campaign has been 
fought. The Japanese do not appear to have been in very 
strong force. As far as I have been able to ascertain they have 
not been credited with more than about five divisions. Yet the 
Japanese communiqué to which I have already referred suggests 
that we had only about three or four, and it might be thought 


possible to double that number within two months. Is the 
explanation to be found in the inferiority of material equipment? 
Could not this, again, have been made good in the time? We 
know that there has been an insufficient number of efficient air- 
craft ; and perhaps the same applies to other sorts of equipment. 

It would be an advantage to know a little more of the causes 
of our reverses. Clearly Japan, having carefully concentrated 
a very powerful force in Indo-China and having the advantage 
of operating on internal lines in a sea-area of which she had | 
treacherously secured command, must necessarily have things 
all her own way at first. The possibility of maintaining our 
hold upon any area, in such circumstances, depended upon either 
reinforcing all the threatened positions or selecting one or two 
to be held at all costs. Moreover, even this very modest hope 
depended for its fulfilment upon the magnitude of the Japanese 
force available on or near the spot ; for it has to be realised that 
the moving of troops or war-material depends upon shipping, of 
which we have far too little. The bewilderment that may now 
be felt is due to the doubt whether Singapore is not one of the 
areas that should have been held. If it is not, it would be 
reassuring to know where the concentration is being made. 
We are faced by a multitude of claims and with only the material 
and transport to meet one or two of them—if that. 

The alternative claims include Burma, where the communica- 
tions of China with the Allies lie; and there the Japanese claim 
to have captured Martaban and forced a strong crossing of the 
one imposing natural obstacle to a westward advance. ‘This 
claim is not yet substantiated; but it cannot be forgotten 
that some parties of the enemy crossed the Salween river before, 
though it is stated that they were later rounded up. The Chinese 
are as much interested as the Allies in keeping open the Burma 
Road, and strong Chinese forces are already in Burma. What 
is disconcerting is the tendency everywhere to stand on the 
defensive where no organised positions exist and when the pros- 
pective conclusion of operations now in progress may set free 
large Japanese reinforcements for the attack. We must be pre- 
pared to see Japan make a bold attempt to capture the whole of 
the southern extension of Asia, including Burma, and some sign 
that this situation is being taken in hand would be welcome. 

In the Sunda islands the attack is being pressed with more 
determination and greater resources than ever. Java is now 
being raided from end to end, and the attack is being directed 
from nearer bases. . The enemy appears to be extending his hold 
upon Borneo steadily, and, with every mile of progress, the 
distance to Java becomes less. There has now been a landing 
at Macassar in the south of Celebes. This town lies only 452 
miles from Surabaya, and with the extension of the enemy hold 
upon Borneo towards the south the prospect of defeating the 
next attempt to invade Java may not be nearly so easy or so 
successful as the first. There has also been a fresh landing in 
New Britain, and on this occasion at Gasmata, the most southerly 
point of the island. As Amboina is almost entirely in Japanese 
hands, though the resistance has not yet ceased, it can be seen 
that the threat to the whole range of the Sunda Islands (which 
are the outer bulwark of Australia and the obvious site of the 
beginnings of the recoil against the aggression towards the south) 
has moved a stage nearer the climax. 

It is impossible to guess how Jong the magnificent resistance 
of General MacArthur in Luzon can continue. It is hard to 
believe it can last much longer; but every day that it persists, 
Japanese troops and, what is perhaps much more important, 
shipping are held up far from the threatened positions in the 
south. What the Allies have to build their immediate hopes upon 
in this area cannot be known. That they have not been idle we 
may rest assured ; but we have to recognise that we are facing 
a very determined and skilful enemy. The Japanese grand fleet 
will not be risked except under conditions that give it distinct if 
not decisive advantages. The enemy will press on with his 
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aitack, leaving the Allies to break his naval power when they can. 
There have been several changes in the naval command in the 
and it must be admitted that it is extremely difficult 
There are also Councils sitting in 
Indeed, the air appears to be full of 


Pacific ; 
to understand their effect. 
London and Washington. 
the clanking of new machinery. It is, of course, true that 
strategic dispositions must be the subject of careful thought work- 
ing upon exact information. But there is a profound difference 
between careful thought and unlimited discussion. If there is any 
virtue in unity of command, it is obvious that it can only be 
checked and deadened by a multiplication of committees. More- 
over, while it seems to be agreed that General Wavell should 
have a free hand in dealing with the tactical situation, his work 
can be made almost impossible if material is distributed on the 
basis of strategic decisions that are at issue with the mandate that 
has been given him. We are, in fact, facing a critical situation 
in the Far East, not only in the actual position, but perhaps even 
more in the region of the mind. It is to be hoped that common 
sense will appreciate the very great difficulty of attempting to 
defeat by committees an enemy who acts clearly, decisively and 
with undivided mind. 


POST-WAR POVERTY? 


By OSCAR R. HOBSON 


OW often do we not hear people say: “ We shall be ruined 

after the war; we shall have no money at all.” But the 
trouble after the war will be just the opposite. We shall, as a 
nation, have too much money—not too little or none at all. 

The Government (in collusion with the banks and with their 
customers) has during the war been all the time creating more 
money, because only so has it found it possible to obtain control 
of that proportion of the country’s resources which it requires 
for the conduct of the war. Since September, 1939, the circula- 
tion of bank-notes has increased by £200 millions, and the 
volume of bank-deposits has risen by £1,000 millions. During 
the war it is possible, by various means, to prevent this increased 
national stock of money from being spent as freely as usual. The 
Government takes a lot in taxation and by appeals to patriotism, 
and by rationing secures that a lot more shall be lent back to it 
instead of being spent by the owners. 

When the war is over the Government will no longer require 
so large a proportion of the nation’s physical resources, and it 
will no longer need to secure the creation of additional money. 
But much of the money already created will still be in existence 
in cash or in bank-accounts, and owners of a great deal that has 
been lent to the Government for the financing of the war will be 
in a position to claim it back by cashing National Savings Certifi- 
cates or withdrawing Savings Banks deposits or income-tax 
“credits,” The first imperative need will be to prevent this 
money from being spent, for the goods on which it can be spent 
without forcing up prices will be lacking. It will not be an 
easy thing to prevent an orgy of spending at the end of the war, 
but unless it is done we shall have an inflationary boom which 
might easily put that of 1919-20 in the shade and do lasting harm. 

The prime post-war need will be to readjust money to 
realities. The monetary system is usually one of the first casual- 
ties of war; unless it is one of the first convalescents after the 
war the process of national recovery will be delayed and retarded. 
The proper procedure will be to tackle the problem at both ends 
at once. The pent-up purchasing-power must be mopped up by 
taxation and by funding-loans, and simultaneously everything 
must be done to get industry on its feet again so that the flow 
of consumable goods is rapidly restored. This will call for bold 
financial guidance, and one would feel happier about it if one 
knew who the man was who could fill the place in post-war 
economic strategy that Mr. Ckurchill fills in war-time military 
strategy. 

The point is, however—and it is the main point that I want 
to make—that post-war reconstruction will be far more a matter 
of getting the right leadership, the right spirit among the workers, 
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the right organisation (and the right amount of organisation) than 
of overcoming great physical difficulty. The physical task of 
reconstruction (so far at least as we can estimate it at present) 
is usually grossly exaggerated. One looks at a devastated area in 
London or Manchester, or Plymouth, and says: “It will takea 
generation to put this right! ” Nothing of the kind. The total 
value of the “enemy action” damage to civilian property for 
which claims have been put in under the War Damage Act is 
understood to be comfortably under £150 millions. That is less 
than half the output of the building industry in an active pre-war 
year. I am not suggesting that all the air-raid damage suficzed 
so far could be put right in six months. The damage is largely 
localised, and it will be impossible to concentrate the whole of 
the building industry of the country on repairing it. The actual 
reconstruction will no doubt take several years—but while it is 
going on a large part of our building industry will be free to 
devote itself to new building, and to making up arrears of repair 
and maintenance of buildings not actually “ damaged.” 

If the war is over by the end of 1943, and if future damage is 
not proportionately greater than past damage, I should think the 
back of the physical reconstruction task would be broken in the 
following five or six years. Whether at the end of that time 
we shall have recovered our pre-war level of “ prosperity ” is, 
of course, another matter. Given the right approach to the 
problem, I see no compelling reason why we should not be at 
least as well off, as a nation, as we were immediately before the 
war. I say that fully conscious of the fact that, quite apart from 
damage through enemy action, we shall have suffered serious 
loss through decline of income on our foreign investments, loss 
of shipping, and of foreign markets for our manufactures. 

But what is the “right approach”? It is easier, perhaps, to 
say what it is not than what it is. If the boys come back from 
the war, as some of them did last time, with the idea in their 
heads that it is for the Government to look after them and for 
them to do as little work as they need—then that emphatically 
is the wrong approach. If they come back imbued with the 
notion that only hard work can restore the country, and that it 
is for them to provide the hard work—then the country will 
recover quickly, and much, in the war of social services and 
amenities, can be added to recovery. If the trade unions insist 
that all their restrictive “practices” which they have a right 
to have restored to them shall in fact be restored—that again is 
not the right approach. If owners of businesses think that 
obsolete and inefficient methods of production, that directorial 
nepotism and the way they treat their employees are no one’s 
concern but their own—the wrong approach again. If industries, 
and agriculture too, seek again to rely on protectionism rather 
than efficiency, energy and enterprise—once again the wrong 
approach. 

Perhaps one is asking for a lot. But, after all, these things are 
only common sense. It is common sense that only hard work 
can lead to rapid recovery. It.is common sense that if a trade 
union insists on two men doing a job that one could do perfectly 
easily, production must suffer. It is common sense that freedom 
of international trade does not impoverish but promotes prosperity 
all round, and common sense that industries protected from com- 
petition by tariffs and import-quotas quickly lose efficiency. It 
is common sense that no industry can contribute its full quota 
to the national output if its directors are idle, inefficient or senile, 
and if the relations of its managers to its workpeople are those 
of armed neutrality. 

In my own mind, I lay the greatest stress on these last two 
points. I don’t know how the practice so common in industry 
of appointing directors on hereditary or social grounds, and of 
never refusing them re-election once elected, is to be got rid of} 
but got rid of it certainly must be if ‘British industry is not to 
continue to give away weight. As for the relations of “ capital” 
and “labour,” what we have to aim at is the generalisation of 
the situation that prevails in the best concerns now. “ Democra- 
tisation of industry” is an ugly phrase, but it comes nearest to 
expressing what I am after. It is not a matter merely of good 
wages and canteens and swimming-baths (though these are an 
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essential foundation) or even of trust. and friendliness between 
managers and men. It is not a question of works-councils or of 
workers usurping the functions of management, but rather of a 
community of interest and responsibility between employers and 
employed. In war this community of interest and responsibility 
is felt to exist. Is not this one of the spheres in which peace 
can learn from war? 

It seems to me that civil servants and others who have time 
to devote to reconstruction-problems would be far better occupied 
in thinking constructively along these lines than (as many of them 
seem to be doing) in planning bigger and better “ controls.” 
Centralised planning we must have in certain contexts, the re- 
building of blitzed areas, for example ; but planning in Govern- 
ment offices is never going to provide the dynamic qualities, the 
business imagination and energy, which alone can secure us a 
better standard of living in the face of cur post-war handicaps. 
Those qualities can only be released by freedom, so let the 
Government departments direct their planning to releasing us 
from controls as soon as possible after the war and not to 
devising new ones. Above all—which brings me back to my 
starting-point—iet them think out this cardinal problem of 
monetary readjustment which lies at the root of post-war 
reconstruction. 


THE WOOD FIRE 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 

Y first experience as a tree-owner, now some fifteen years 
M ago, was to find three great elms one morning uprooted 
by a gale in front of my house. They lay well for removal, and 
I was able to dispose of their trunks to a local timber-merchant. 
I carved up with a saw—none too sharp and not set for the 
cutting of green wood—some of the large branches which his men 
left behind, and delivered them as fuel to the room where the 
children had their lessons. I am not sure whether their long- 
suffering governess gained more in circulation by her plying of 
the bellows than she lost in the meagre and smoky response 
which. she elicited from my hunks of elm. Certainly both she 
and I were left with a very low opinion of elmwood as fuel. It 
was one of the rare exceptions to the truth of Shakespeare’s saying 
about love at first sight. For now, after fifteen years of wood fires, 
elm is my delight. : 

The hearth is the centre of the wood-fire saga, which begins 
in the growing tree and ends in the ash and soot with which the 
wood-burner enriches his garden. Fittingly enough, therefore, 
the hearth was the scene of the first of the lessons which turned 
us from amateur to professional wood-burners. The most un- 
promising grates, I have read, can be persuaded to burn wood 
efficiently by the insertion of an iron plate over the bottom bars 
to contain the ash. We were more revolutionary. A clever 
atchitect remodelled a Georgian fireplace for us. Careful measure- 
ments, it appeared, were important. At any rate, after research 
and enquiry, he commanded a hearth built up twelve inches from 
ground level with an aperture of twenty-eight inches above it. 
The hearth, lying between two side-piers of brickwork and 
guarded by a couple of stout bars, is two feet broad, and that 
measure governs our field-operations almost from their beginning. 

We saw the felled or fallen tree into lengths of 44 inches— 
double, that is, the length of the log that must fit the hearth. 
We use for this purpose as fine a crosscut saw as ever came out 
of Sheffield, with a ribbon-like blade that wastes the minimum of 
its power in friction against the sides of the cut. (My sawing- 
mate and I had the curiosity the other afternoon to count the 
number of strokes it took us to get through a large trunk, and 
calculated that the blade, allowing for our occasional short 
breathers, travelled a mile in the hour.) Next we split with 
wedges all logs but those of the stubborn elm into pieces of a 
girth which our small circular saw can compass. These we haul 
to an outdoor stack to wait their turn at the sawing-bench, from 
which they pass, now in shape for the fire, to covered storage. 

There is a whole literature on the burning qualities of different 
woods, headed by the famous jingle which, in the closing refrain 
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of each of its three verses, puts ash in the place of honour. “ Ash 
wet or ash dry,” its last verse ends, “a King shall warm his 
slippers by.” The choice of woods for any particular hearth is, 
of course, governed by the trees that grow about it. Living in a 
river-valley, we have ro oak worth ihe name, but plenty of elm 
and ragged thorn and more crack wiilow than we care about. We 
have some ash; but our ashes never yield sound timber, and so 
cannot be put to the many gcod uses for which their versatile 
wood would otherwise be in demand. We fell them for firing 
only. I grant everything that is claimed for the ash as fuel; a 
log of ash, felled only a fortnight ago, is burning brightly on the 
hearth as I write. The thorn, too, I value. “ Hawthorn bakes 
the sweetest bread,” says the same jingle on Irish authority. I 
cannot speak as a baker; but I find that the trunks of our old 
twisted thorns make excellent hot firing, and their small wood, 
even when quite green, makes good fuel for a bright fire. The 
thyme libels my now beloved elm surprisingly: 
Elmwood burns like churchyard mould— 
E’en the very flames are cold. 

What nonsense. A stout log of elm, after two or even fhree 
years of seasoning in the stack, makes a peerless backing to a 
fire. It never sparks and it never goes out. This autumn and 
winter we have been kept warm through some very cold weather 
by a succession of large elm-logs, in front of which we have built 
up a lively fire of branches, chips, sticks and bits of bark. Into 
this front rank of the fire, drawn from a log-basket which we 
made from osiers of our own growing, goes fuel of a rich variety, 
from thorn and chestnut to alder, willow and ivy. (Dried ivy 
twigs, by the way, are our favourite kindling.) This method has 
enabled us to hoard against a possibly more difficult winter cur 
stock of split and sawn wood. It has also enlisted small hands 
as well as big in the gathering of fallen branches. These, as 
every mower will agree, would otherwise be a nuisance in grass 
which next spring and summer will call to be scythed. 

There are certain precautions which every tender of a wood- 
fire must take. As much ash as the grate can comfortably hold 
should be allowed to remain in it. This makes for a warm, 
retentive fire and for slow burning On a suitable hearth the 
wood-fire should never go out during the winter, except when it 
has to be quenched for the sweep’s convenience. Nowadays at 
bedtime, for the twin purposes of saving wood and preventing 
fire-danger to the room in case of a near-by bomb, we rake 
the hot ashes into a heap on cne side of the hearth and quench 
the big log with water on the other. In the morning a few twigs 
stuck slantwise among the red ashes and a little puffing of the 
bellows will quickly bring the fire to flame again. Care must be 
taken in the burning of certain woods—notably willow, Spanish 
chestnut and all resinous timbers—to prevent the sparks which 
they throw out from damaging fireside rugs and chairs. A spark- 
proof guard, made of fine-meshed wire and big enough to cover 
the face of the fire thoroughly, should be available to put in place 
when the room is left empty. The sparking vices of willow, at 
any rate, can, we find, be largely overcome by ensuring that none 
but well-seasoned willow-wood gets the entrée to the hearth. And 
special care must be taken with the chimney. Wood-fuel coats its 
chimney with a hard, inflammable surface of tar, and chimneys 
so used need scraping as well as sweeping.. Any experienced 
country sweep knows how to scrape a chimney. Our own, who 
has kept his seventy-third birthday this January, remembers the 
day when, as a boy of twelve, he used to climb the cottage- 
chimneys of the neighbourhood with a little hoe, scrape three sides 
of them, and work away the coating behind him with his back. 
Nowadays he employs more lawful and equally effective methods. 
It was pleasant to see him at work before dawn the other morn- 
ing, screwing on in turn the Malacca-cane rods, the distinctive 
virtues of each of which he knows as well as a shepherd those 
of his sheep. 

There are many ways of making a wood-fire. Of those here 
described, it can at least be said that they have warmed a family 
through more than one cold winter. We were encouraged lately 
when an expert and critical visitor in Tony Onraet, the Canadian 
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trapper, now weii-Known to British listeners, commended both 
However it be made, a well- 
managed wood-fire More 
craft goes to its upbringing. The intricacy of its pattern, the 
its flames and the 


eur methods and our results 
§ more interesting than a fire of coal. 
diversity of its fuels, the changing colours of 
varying scents of its smoke will all reward the skilful maker. Its 


heat will keep his body abundantly warm. 


SEASHORE AND WAR 


By PROFESSOR C. M. YONGE 

MONG our national possessions are included some half 
A million acres of shore, alternately covered and uncovered by 
the sea. This is a region of great fernlity, with a vast population 
of animal and also, in rocky areas, of plant life. We have made 
far too little use of the many edible animals, notably shellfish, 
which here abound. Even our oyster-beds, the produce of which 
has never failed to find ready purchasers, have fallen on evil days. 
Other countries have made better use of their shore-resources. 
All who have visited the shores of the Mediterranean will have 
seen the assemblage of bivalves, sea-urchins, crabs, squids and 
the like which are heaped high in the fish-markets. The French 
have built up a vast industry on the artificial cultivation of oysters 
and mussels. The tastes of the Japanese are still more catholic, 
embracing even jelly-fish. Nor is it entirely a question of the 
standard of living. That section of an American restaurant menu 
headed “Sea Food,” although usually illegitimately swollen by 
the inclusion of frogs, is large and varied, and many British 
visitors have come to share the American appreciation of clam 
chowder, hard and soft-shelled clams, little-neck clams and soft- 
shelled crabs, to which, on the Pacific coast, are added fried steaks 
from that majestic limpet, the abalone. 

Only the poorer section of our population has shown similar 
enterprise. Periwinkles, whelks, limpets, cockles and mussels are 
all eaten to some extent, and the demand for the last has been 
great enough to justify the erection of cleansing-tanks in certain 
prolific but polluted areas, notably the estuary of the Conway 

ve But only the barest fraction of available supplies of these 
animals are eaten, while many more edible species, such as the 
soft-shell clam, as abundant in certain regions here as it 1s in 
North America, and a variety of similar bivalves, are never eaten. 

Ihe productivity of the beds of many of these shore bivalves 
is remarkable. A cockle-bed covering 320 acres in South Wales 
contains an estimated population of some 460 million, 86 million 
being of marketable size. An acre of the best mussel-land pro- 
duces annually some 10,000 Ibs. of mussel-meat with a fuel-value 
of about three million calories. In comparison with this the 
vield, in terms of beef, of an acre of best pasture-land is no more 
than 190 Ibs. of meat, equivalent to some half-million calories. And 
whereas the pasture demands care and artificial enrichment, on 
the shore man has only to harvest—the sea does the rest. 

Seaweeds constitute yet another raw material. Formerly the 
brown weeds formed the basis of the kelp industry, which fur- 
nished important supplies of iodine and bromine These are 
now obtained from other sources, and before the war the only 
commercial use of British seaweeds lay in the sporadic collection 
of the edible species, Irish moss and dulse. But new industrial 
uses are now being found for the vast accumulation of brown 
weeds on our rocky shores, while the entry of Japan into the 
war has introduced a new problem by the stoppage of supplies of 
agar. This is a protein used as a laxative and as a culture medium 
in bacteriology. It is obtained from certain species of red weeds, 
and its production has been almost entirely in the hands of the 
Japanese, although at least one small factory has been established 
on the Pacific coast of America since the last war. 

The agar industry has long been established in Japan, where 
many seaweeds are eaten, but it increased greatly when its pro- 
ducts came into demand in Europe and America. It is fortunate 
that individual scientific initiative in this country preceded the 
stoppage of supplies. Dr. A. P. Orr and Dr. S. M. Marshall, of 
the Scottish Marine Biological Laboratory at Millport, on the 
Clyde, have for some time past been investigating the possibility 
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of alternative sources of agar from British red seaweeds. Although 
they have only found two weeds, and these not very common, 
which yield agar identical with the Japanese product, they have 
found other commoner weeds the agar of which, after suitable 
treatment, gives promise of answering the same purpose. With 
suitable official backing there are possibilities of developing an 
industry which will meet our war-time needs and which might 
become permanently established. 

There remain our inshore fisheries, some of which are actually 
conducted between tide-marks, but all near the shore and » 
largely immune from enemy action. With the rise of the great 
trawler industry these inevitably declined and are now nearly 
extinct in many areas. Possibilities of revival vary, and in some 
areas Admiralty regulations may be a fatal obstacle, but in others 
much could be done if the Government could provide nets and 
labour, which might well be mobile, moving from area to area 
with the advent of the various fisheries. One concrete example 
must suffice. Great shoals of sprats annually enter inshore waters, 
These fish are highly edible and rich in fats—a prime need. and 
indifferently met by the invertebrate shore-fauna. They can be 
sold fresh or canned or made into paste or into fish-meal. Around 
Weston, on the Bristol Channel, there is an annual winter influx 
of these fish. They are caught between tide-marks in a variety 
of nets which exploit the great range of the tides. Formerly they 
were the object of an extensive fishery, but today only three 
families of fishermen remain, and they catch the merest fraction 
of available fish. Yet the produce of their nets has provided the 
bulk of the fresh fish sold in the Bristol area this winter. This 
harvest could be increased many times were labour and nets 
available over the fishing-season. 

As this war progresses we are being thrown back increasingly 
on our local resources, and amongst these the products of our 
shores, though not the least, have been almost completely 
neglected. They can furnish additional food involving, what is 
important in these days, variety in diet, nutrition for pigs and 
poultry and also raw materials of various kinds, including fats, 
Individual effort can achieve little, but some considered policy of 
exploitation by the Ministry of Fisheries and the Ministry of 
Food might well yield valuable results with relatively little 
expenditure of money or labour. 


WELL SPOKEN 


How marvellous it seems, vou young 
Announcers, that each place should have its 
Name spoken trippingly on the tongue— 
Rzhev, or Malo Yaroslavetz. 
Polysyllabic be the siege, 
Sesquipedalian the sally, 
Its name is borne to every liege 
Impeccable accentually. 
The sheltered journalist, remote 
Within his print-protected stronghold, 
Cares not if tongue (or teeth, or throat) 
Of foreign place-names takes a wrong hold ; 
And if he should slip up and fall 
In some hard orthographic winter, 
He really does not mind at all 
For he can blame it on the printer. 


But you brave men must face adept 
Battalions of linguistic snipers 
Whose expert ears will not accept 
An easy compromise, like Wipers ; 
But who would to the Press protest 
That they will suffer pain stomachic, 
Unless Bardia’s rightly stressed, 
Unless Sarawak’s amphibrachic? 
May you soon have to state, with ease, 
How Russians passed in their reprisal, 
That consonant-congeries 
Of the last war (and this) Przemysl, 
And have to clear your throats each day 
In the news-bulletins, to state your 
War-shattered cities’ long array 
Of a more guttural nomenclature! J. B. N. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


RIDAY, February 13th, 1942, is scarcely an auspicious date 
for which to write an article, yet I am consoled by the 
thought that tomorrow will be the Feast of Saint Valentine. 


I have no idea why the alleged birthday of an obscure Bishop 
of Terni should have been chosen by our ancestors for the 
date upon which the young man’s fancy was expected to turn 
to thoughts of love. It may be, of course, that, as with so many 


of our festivals, St. Valentine’s Day was but a continuance of 
the Roman festival of Februata Juno, when ghosts were supposed 
t ilk by night and when it was possible, by means of a few 
incantations, for the young men to be vouchsafed visions of their 


future brides. Chaucer, in the Parlement of Foules, contends 
that it is on the fourteenth of February that birds first choose 
their nesting-mates. “Ye know well,” he makes Dame Nature 
exclaim 


‘Ye know well, how on St. Valentine’s day 

By my statute and through my governaunce, 

Ye do chose your mates, and after flie away 

With hem as I pricke you with pleasaunce.” 
Believing in this delightful legend, young maidens, on the 
night of February 13th, would pin bay-leaves to each of the four 
corners of their pillows and would then swallow a hard-boiled 
egz complete with its shell. The dreams which this ceremony 
inevitably provoked brought visions of their future lovers. But 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century the old ceremony of 
drawing Valentines had sunk into disfavour. The lace-frilled 
missives and the gawky rhymes which still lingered in the 
writing-desks of our great-grandmothers were replaced, owing 
« the enterprise of the London merchants, by more substantial 
gifts of gloves and scent. The men found that the ceremony 
was becoming as onerous as the American system of “ bunching 
belles,” and the pretty superstition, having been brought up 
sharp and strong against the materialistn of later civilisation, has 
died a silent little death. Yet we can still welcome St. Valentine’s 
Day as the season when the snowdrops and the crocuses first 
push their tidy little noses through t 


oa 


the mould, and I am quite 
convinced myself that it is on that day (or perhaps upon the 
previous evening) that the chaffinch chooses his mate. 

* * * * 

Aithough we may regret the passing of so comely a spring 
festival, although we may feel sad that the word “ Valentine” 
should new suggest to us a tank rather than a nosegay; yet it 
must be admitted that the British public show good sense in 
discarding superstitions which have become expensive and have 
lost their glamour. It may be even that what we call our 
political genius is littlke more than a capacity for discarding 
useless forms, as 2 snake casts its slough, with no more than 
a faint rustle of regret. I have been reading this week two 
remarkable books which serve as a warning of what happens to 
nations who allow the forms of their civilisation to diverge too 
markedly from its spirit. The first is Maurice Collis’s The 
Great Within, which is a fascinating description of the disasters 
which came to China-once she allowed the Confucian standards 
of conduct to become formal rather than operative. The later 
Ming Emperors had found it more convenient to conduct their 
administration through the court eunuchs than to cope with 
the obstructive traditionalism of the Mandarins. Within the 
walls of the Forbidden City, within the innermost precincts of 
the Great Within, they organised a cohort of private secretaries 
who grew to constitute an alternative, and far more complacent, 
civil service. The palace eunuchs had one great advantage over 
the Mandarins, in that whereas they had constant access to the 
Son of Heaven, the civil servants had not. The memorials 
addressed to the dragon throne by the officials, or even by the 
Censors, were cumbrous, intricate, pessimistic and difficult to 
read. The Emperor was much burdened by the cares of Empire, 
and the reports which reached him daily from distant Viceroys 


showed small sense of the proportions between their own require- 
ments and the needs, resources or convenience of the Central 
Government. It was much more effective, it was infinitely less 
unpleasant, to rely in such matters upon the palace eunuchs, 
whose respect for the rapidity and depth of their master’s judge- 
ment could always be relied upon, and who shared with the Son 
of Heaven a dislike for blimps, red-tape and old school-ties. 
* * * . 

Mr. Maurice Collis shares with the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century a warm admiration for the principles of 
gentlemanlike conduct which Confucius had for two thousand 
years and more been able to impose. Yet he regrets bitterly 
that, owing to her adherence to ancient forms, China was unable 
to adapt herself to Western ingenuity while there still was time. 
The theory that the Son of Heaven, hidden in the Great Within, 
was, in fact, the ruler of the world, to whom all other nations 
were tributary, much: impeded the reasonable working of Chinese 
diplomacy and provoked a conflict with the Western Powers 
which with a little less obstinacy might still have been avoided. 
The story which Mr. Collis tells so admirably is the story of a 
nation which persisted obstinately in believing that means and 
formulas which had for so long been valid would remain valid 
to the end of time. The Chinese believed that geography even 
was immutable, and did not realise, until it was far too late, 
that alterations in transport and methods of combat could alter 
the facts of geography itself. 

* * * * 


A second study in political degeneration which I have read 
this week is Henry Torrés’s flaming indictment of Pierre Laval. 
Here again we have an illustration of what happens when the 
ostensible system of a country bears no practical relation to the 
actual centres of power. In appearance the French Republic 
was still the resolute daughter of the principles of 1789, equipped 
with a perfect democratic system. In practice, the Chambers, 
the civil service and even the judiciary were being increasingly 
subjected to the pressure of a tiny plutocratic gang. Adventurers 
such as Pierre Laval were able by persistence and cunning to 
ingratiate themselves with the magnates of big business and to 
obtain control of a large section of the national and provincial 
Press. The whole of French political life was rapidly assuming 
the semblance of a gambling syndicate ; bribery and blackmail 
spread their poisons through the body politic; and the public, 
the civil service and the army were beginning to lose ali con- 
fidence in the elected representatives of the people. The forms 
were preserved; but the spirit of the French Republic was 
dying a rich and dreadful death. I once asked a French deputy 
whether Laval and Bonnet were as crooked as they looked. 
“Laval, yes,” he answered. “As for Bonnet that would evidently 
be impossible.” What appalled the foreign observer of Pierre 
Laval was his deliberate superficiality of mind; he flicked over 
the surface of subjects with the skill and rapidity of a water- 
beetle ; it was not merely that he was ignorant, it was that he 
regarded knowledge as his enemy. 

oe * * a 

It is encouraging to feel that these diseases to which old 
civilisations are prone need not be mortal diseases. China has 
been born again, and it may well be our privilege, as Mr. Collis 
suggests, to assist in her regeneration. The mistakes which 
China made can prove a warning to us; the ills which we did 
her call for recompense. And Pierre Laval, the peasant who 
was so unlike a peasant, the Frenchman who was so unworthy 
of France, may also serve as a salutary example, and may also 
prove but a symptom of a transitory illness. When I think of 
that brown, vivacious man with his horrible white tie, I feel 
sickened that such esurient flippancy should have affected the 
destinies of his own country and of Europe. But it is a comfort 
to reflect that forty-two million Frenchmen feel the same. 
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THE curtain rises on a stage setting for which the designer, Mr. 
Michael Relph, deserves a special round of applause. It repre- 
sents a small broadcasting studio, and its hygienic spinsterdom 

the desks, the chairs, the discreetly “ modernistic ” wall-decora- 
tion, all setting off to perfection the brutal reality of the micro- 
phones and the effects paraphernalia—aptly sums up for us, in 
one quick glance, the mise-en-scéne. But wait a minute; an 
elaborate programme note disclaims any suggestion that the 
B.B.C. is here represented. This, we are told, is a mythical 
organisation known as the English Broadcasting Company, and 
this is one of its regional studios “in the remote county of 
Barset.” 

In the first act Mr. Priestley parades before us a magnificent 
collection of radio types—the frustrated and cynical producers, 
the announcer with a passion for the children’s hour, the cortéges 
of secretaries performing their mysterious rites, the actors and 
actresses trying vainly to equate their present shadowy existence 
with the past realities of perpetual touring companies, the cockney 
effects boy who cuts through the whole scented fake with a 
veritable nor’-easter of practical reality, and last, but not least, 
the pompous and utterly impervious executives. 

Indeed, as long as Mr. Priestley is interweaving all these 
characters in their various efforts to arrive at the evening’s 
transmissions, the play is vastly entertaining, particularly since 
the ridicule is tempered by kindliness. But even in the first 
act there are perturbing indications that Mr. Priestley—for senti- 
mental if no other reasons—is determined to pair off most of his 
cast before the final curtain; and as the play (which is in any 
case far too long) proceeds to its second and its third acts, 
the intrusion of a series of love affairs is continually bringing 
it down to the level of common or gardenia comedy, according 
to the social status of the various characters. It would perhaps 
have been wiser to have concentrated purely on the radio aspects, 
and made it a nice tight little curtain-raiser. 

As it is, the story of Tristan Sprott’s effort to produce a 
Barsetshire programme, with genuine local colour in the shape 
of an aged yokel who can play the serpent, is held up again 
and again by the by no means interesting personal affaires of the 
various characters. True that the more intellectual of them 
manage, during their love-making, to deliver pretty long 
harangues about the frustrations and miseries of the creative 
artist, caught in the toils of the “English Broadcasting Com- 
pany”; true, also that in the said harangues he strikes some 
shrewd and deserved blows against bureaucracy and the old 
school tie; yet all this belongs to a different play, one which 
should be completely serious or savagely satirical. Mr. Priestley, 
in fact, has tried to inflate a not unattractive football to the 
size of a barrage balloon, and has failed for want of breath. 

Goodnight Children is extremely well produced by Leslie 
Banks, and extremely well acted by a large cast, all of whom 
have to contend with rather scrappy parts. 

Nevertheless, the three outstanding performances are by Charles 
Mortimer, as the local bureaucrat, magnificently and unassailably 
retired R.N.; by R. Meadows White, as the recalcitrant serpent 
player who makes Churdles Ash look like a “straight” part ; 
and by George Cole, who gives a virtuoso performance as an 
effects boy required with the minimum of equipment to produce 
the continuous noise of conviviality in a Barsetshire pub. 

Bast. WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


“ L’Esclave Blanche.’’ At Studio One. 


L’Esclave Blanche is ingeniously dedicated to Kemal Ataturk on 
the ground that he succeeded in abolishing from Turkey the 
national evils which the film exposes. Not ali Turks will, how- 
ever, be placated by the somewhat naive opening title. They will 
smart a little under this French satire upon the modus vivendi 
of their fathers. Let us hope that any influence which the 
film may have upon the balance of power in the Middle East 
will be at the expense of the French who made it (some years 
ago) rather than upon us—its innocent exhibitors! Like all 


commodities in short supply, French films are not easy subjects 
for a completely objective appraisal. No sooner do the super- 
imposed English titles begin their indelicate attempts to reveal 
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the bare bones of narrative which lie beneath the elegant contours 
of the dialogue, than you are reminded of a whole series of films 
for which the French language provided not simply speech so 
much as a crisp fine-spun music of words. Good French dia- 
logue, with its adult quality—so rare upon the screen—is almost 
enough by itself to persuade us to accept a mediocre French 
film as a masterpiece. But this excellence of dialogue is normally 
symptomatic of qualities even more important, qualities which 
still distinguish French films from almost all Hollywood work. 
The emphasis on dialogue springs from an emphasis on char- 
acterisation which rejects the stereotyped repetition of conven- 
tional types. This emphasis on people is in its turn inseparable 
from an interest in their environment. There is implicit in all 
the best French films a critical examination of those physical 
circumstances which provide both background and reason for 
the narrative. 

L’Esclave Blanche tells the story of a young Frenchwoman 
(Viviane Romance) who marries a westernised Turk, and goes 
to Constantinople to help him introduce modern amenities into 
Turkish life, and to abolish ancient malpractices. The Sultan 
is not unfriendly, but his corrupt advisers, finding themselves 
deprived of their bribes, do their utmost to ruin the young 
couple. Finally, after the bride has been compelled to share 
her husband with a second wife (a gift from the Sultan which 
may not be refused) the couple escape a charge of treason only 
by leaving the country guided by a revolutionary they have be- 
friended. The film is brilliantly acted, particularly by Dalio as a 
whimsical little jack-in-the-box of a Sultan; but what dis- 
tinguishes it from the run-of-the-week clash of Hollywood 
temperaments in supposedly exotic surroundings is that the 
story is set, not in a familiar corner of a studio, which we all 
agree to pretend is Timbuctoo, but in a place which is un- 
familiar enough te be the Turkey it claims to be. The film is, 
in fact, primarily about Turkey. It approaches its problem with 
a broad sophistication and a sly humour which contrive always 
to do justice to every point of view. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


The B.B.C. and British Music 

AFTER a long period of almost exclusive fidelity to the classics, 
the B.B.C. Orchestra has lately shown a revived interest in con- 
temporary British music. Besides a repeat performance (with 
the finale uncut) of Walton’s Violin Concerto, they have payed 
Edmund Rubbra’s Third Symphony, and last week Vaughan 
Williams’s “ London” Symphony. It was possible to get a better 
idea of Walton’s concerto from the broadcast performance with 
the score to aid one’s ear, than in the Albert Hall, where much 
of the elaborate detail was lost. It certainly seemed a much 
better work than I was inclined to believe after the first per- 
formance, but it still gave the impression of being as a whole 
“made” music rather than a spontaneous outpouring induced 
by some emotional experience. None the less, there are certain 
pages which glow with genuine beauty, and these include a great 
part of the first movement. 

As usual in broadcast performances, the soloist was given far 
too great a prominence. ‘The engineers in the control-room seem 
to imagine that their chief responsibility is to make sure that 
the tone of any solo instrument shall be equivalent in power 
to that of the rest of the orchestra. This principle had _ its 
reductio ad absurdum in the slow movement in Vaughan 
Wilhams’s Symphony, when the viola solo, which is supposed 
to die away to nothingness, never sank below a good forte, and 
was a great deal louder than the preceding orchestral passage. 

Rubbra’s Symphony was new to me, and without the aid of a 
score one is diffident about judging it after a broadcast perform- 
ance. But even under this handicap, which brings with it a 
loss of clarity in texture and of intensity of feeling when the 
music is moving slowly, it was evident that one was in the 
presence of a work of deep sincerity and noble proportions, 
which seems to subscribe more nearly’ than any other con- 
temporary music to the classical ideals of Brahms. By which I 
do not mean that the symphony bears the slightest resemblance 
to.any music by Brahms, but that it seems to be inspired by 
similar serious and vigorous artistic ideals. Technically, it does 
not attempt any innovations of harmony, but it manages to 
use the accepted musical vocabulary without suggesting 
influences. DyNeELEY HUuSSEY. 
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DIPLOMACY AND ECONOMICS 


$1r,—Having read with the greatest interest both Sir Walford Selby’s 
article and your leader in last week’s Spectator, in which you have 
mentioned my name, perhaps I may be allowed to express my own 
views on the subject of the economic organisation of the Foreign 
Office. 

The chief business of diplomacy is to prevent war. To do this, it 
must be in a position to detect the causes of war at an early stage and 
take such measures as may be necessary to remove them before political 
tension develops to a point when open conflict becomes inevitable. 
For some decades, economic and social developments have been 
gradually changing the character of the sub-soil on which the political 
superstructure oi all industrial States rests. But diplomatists and 
politicians still continued to think and act in the political terms of 
the past. Lacking the necessary training, they were not in a position 
to diagnose the economic maladies from which the body politic of 
Europe was suffering. They could but deal, and that more often 
than not too late, with their political symptoms. In other words they 
could only deal with surface-factors as they had from time immemorial 
been accustomed to, leaving the root causes untouched. Indeed, it 
was the common practice for Foreign Secretaries and diplomats of 
the old school to push aside any question that could be dubbed 
economic as lying outside their province. 

The archives in every Foreign Office in the world abound in reports, 
written before 1914, on the dangers to peace from the growth of 
militarism, armaments and political rivalry, but it would be interesting 
to know whether any predicted that the course which German 
economic development was taking, especially internally, must in the 
end infallibly lead to war. It is easy enough to predict that war is 
coming when nations begin to arm, but it is then already too late. 

But it may well be asked, has not the British Government at least 
got economic advisers, commercial and financial experts attached to 
missions abroac, whose dyty it is to furnish information on the 


economic developments of foreign countries? The answer is that 
these officers are not concerned with the prevention of war, which 
is the business of diplomatists. They serve primarily the needs of 


the Board of Trade, the Department of Overseas Trade and the 
Treasury, which are mainly interested in information concerning their 
own spheres of activity. The reports of these officers, therefore, are 
drawn up from a different angle. The Board of Trade may be 
interested in questions of production, of distribution and of transport 
as they affect British interests; the Department of Overseas Trade 
is mainly concerned with openings for British trade; the Treasury 
in banking and financial matters in relation to British finance. But 
none of these departments is concerned with the most vital function 
of all, namely, the diagnosis of economic developments abroad from 
the point of view of understanding their political implication. Though 
here and there they may in a fragmentary way throw light on that 
aspect it is not one in which any of these departments are primarily 
concerned. Certainly it is not their business to deal with the subject 
from that angle which has a purely political objective, namely, that 
of eliciting information that will help to devise means for the pre- 
vention of war. Now, since it was the habit of diplomatists and 
foreign secretaries to regard economics as lying outside their province, 
the result was that this particular aspect became nobody’s business. 
No machinery existed for the purpose prior to 1932. 

When the second World War comes to a close, we shall be con- 
fronted with precisely the same economic problems which the peace- 
makers of 1919 left unsolved, though in a far more complicated and 
acute form, It seems to me that certain principles which are crystal- 
clear emerge from the above considerations. 

Firstly: In foreign affairs under modern conditions, political problems 
can no longer be divorced from economic, because most issues are only 
superficially political, but in their last analysis economic. 

Secondly: If diplomacy is to forestall war, it must be in a position 
to detect the causes of war before it is too late to take preventive 
measures. Thus it becomes increasingly clear that the Foreign Office 
should in future concern itself as much with the economic causes 
as with the political effects which they produce. For that it must 
be provided with its stethoscope, and the necessary machinery to 
enable it to formulate politico-economic policy in its broad outlines. 

Thirdly: The prevention of war is a political objective which can 
be achieved only by a well-thought-out politico-economic policy. The 
broad conception must lie with the Foreign Office but the execution 
and elaboration of detail must be left to experts and other depart- 
ments, as well as to private industrial and financial enterprise. 
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Fourthly: It is essential that the Foreign Office should have the 
control of the machinery for the handling of those economic problems 
which form an integral part of foreign policy, and not allow it to 
drift into the hands of other departments, unless it is prepared to 
abdicate its position as the department responsible for foreign policy. 
Political problems are today so dominated by economic considerations 
that unless the Foreign Office exercises control over the co-ordinating 
machinery it will be deprived of the only means upon which it can 
formulate a foreign policy, and it will run the risk of other depart- 
ments usurping its functions. 

Fifthly: If the above premises are correct, it would seem to follow 
that in the future the main function of the Foreign Office—indeed 
probably of all Foreign Offices—should be that of a great co-ordinating 
office for the formulation of a constructive politico-economic policy 
such as post-war Europe will require. 

Sixthly: There has been much misconception in the past as to the 
proper line of demarcation between the Foreign Office, the Treasury 
and the Board of Trade in regard to this subject. This unfortunate 
state of affairs has been due to the fact that the former was never 
accustomed to think economically nor the two latter politically. 
It is therefore important to emphasise the fact that machinery as I 
here advocate in no way encroaches upon the preserves of other 
departments, since its purpose is purely political, lying wholly in the 
sphere of foreign policy. Nor does it in any way interfere with their 
normal channels of information or exclude them from collaboration. 
All it does is to secure to the Foreign Office the control of foreign 
policy, which must, to meet modern requirements, be framed on 
politico economic lines,—incontestably its proper function. 

Unless some sort of machinery of the kind exists, it is difficult to 
see how the Foreign Office can be master in its own house, let alone 
be equal to the gigantic task which lies ahead of it—viz.—leadership 
in the post-war reconstruction of Europe.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

VICTOR WELLESLEY. 


Str,—Having read with great interest Sir Walford Selby’s article 
“Where the Foreign Office Fails” and your own leading article cover- 
ing the same subject of the relation between diplomatic and economic 
policy, I would like to ask a question and put one or two points. I 
am in general agreement with the argument of both articles that there 
should be closer association between diplomacy and economics 

But I would like to have further reasons why the Department of 
Overseas Trade, which 1s under the joint control of the Foreign Office 
and the Board of Trade, is considered so inadequate for its purpose by 
Sir Walford Selby. and only mentioied in a passing sentence of your 
editorial? If the Department were entirely absorbed into the F.O. 
its absorption would surely run the risk of making the F.O. and Board 
of Trade rivals in the direction of our foreign economic policy. The 
alternative form of amalgamation would presumably be to transfe1 the 
foreign work of the Board of Trade lock, stock and barrel to the 
Foreign Office, and make it one of the Departments under the Foreign 
Secretary. That would certainly be a drastic remedy, and 1 wonder 
if Sir Walford would be in favour of it? 

There are essential differences between international trade and 
foreign policy, and it is not often that a man is found who is qualified 
to direct both efficiently. There may, all the same, be a lot to be said 
for the general direction of these two Departments of State being in 
the same hands; and the Foreign Office would gain that enhanced 
authority which you rightly consider to be desirable. 

It seems to me that one of the reforms proposed by Sir Malcolm 
Robertson and approved in principle by Mr Eden—that members 
of the Consular Service should be eligible for ambassadorships on abso- 
lutely equal footing with diplomatists—goes some way towards meet- 
ing the difficulties of fusion, because for posts abroad where economic 
and commercial interests predominate it should always be possible to 
find a chief who is also an expert in matters of trade. 

The traditional reluctance of ambassadors to act as commercial 
travellers for their own countries always seemed to me to have some 
justification, and future conditions, so far from weakening it, may even 
strengthen it. It is that the economic policy of all countries should not 
be purely national but should have the common objective of the widest 
possible prosperity. The diplomatists of the past have realised that 
general prosperity advances the prosperity of each separate community, 
and diplomatists of the future are hardly likely to differ from this 
point of view. Nevertheless, that consideration does not in itself pre- 
clude the closer association of the functions of the diplomatist and the 
commercial economist.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 


26 Oxford Square, W. 2. A. L. KENNEDY. 
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WOMEN DIPLOMATS 


Sir,—Generalisations about human beings are always boring, even 
when they spring from the accomplished pen of Harold Nicolson. 
When Mr. Nicolson urges me to realise “ that of all public functions, 
Diplomatic functions are those for which women are least well 
adapted,” the state of the world makes me wonder whether Mr. Nicol- 
son is right in claiming that “the impartial, imperturbable and a trifle 
inhuman man” is in fact the Divine Diplomat. Is it possible that 
though he knows a great deal about diplomacy, he does not know very 
much about women? When the time comes, I trust women will not 
be selected for any Medusa-like qualities, but for such attributes as 
men like Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, Lord Rennell and Lord Dufferin 
possessed. They were ali great diplomats, who will be remembered 
for their human and endearing qualities of kindness, sympathy and 
charm, combined with high intellectual ability. 

Ihe problems of marriage. climate and local pretudice were all 
dealt with in detail at the Deputation to the Foreign Secretary last 
September. In spite of the fact that during war-time no permanent 
appointments are made in the Diplomatic or Consular Services, Mr 
Eden is prepared to consider applications from women as well as men 
for temporary posts of the administrative grade in the Foreign Office 
In addition, he is ready to agree to regard the Report of the 1934 
Committee (which reported against women) as no longer necessarily 
being the last word, and to consider, after the war, ‘he appointment 
of a committee which would not be restricted to the Civil Service, 
to consider the question again in the light of existing conditions. 

Lastly, I believe in trying to see beyond the fields we live in, and in 
endeavouring to catch a glimpse of those broad plains our children 
will traverse. When the day of victory comes and the peacemakers 
assemble, I hope, in spite of Mr. Nicolson, our rulers will determine 
that in the future women will be allowed to co-operate on equal terms 
with men, to work for that solution which will enable nations to live 
in peace. May it not be said of these same rulers I/s n’ont rien appris 
mi rien oublié (also Talleyrand, Mr. Nicolson, please note).—Yours 
faithfully, THELMA CAZALET. 

House of Commons. 


A PLAN FOR EDUCATION 


Sir,—Granting tnat the Public Schools of this country are guurdians 
of a great tradition and their products men of a high order of character 
and intelligence, and that the failings once attributed to them of 
snobbery, bullying, restricted curriculum and poor equipment are by- 
gones which should be allowed to be bygones, is it not still true 
that many intelligent parents have chosen the State-aided day schools 
for their boys ir preference to the more tamous foundations? And 
why? In the last forty years has ic not been generally the schools 
under local authorities that have been the pioneers in adopting methods 
of teaching and discipline and a standard of equipment suitable to the 
times ? 

Free secondary education, a system of interchange of teachers with 
those from abroad, special methods and schools for backward children, 
some attempt, by the ladder, to make La Carriére ouverte aux talents, 
the trying out of the Dalton plan, the Cambridgeshire village experi- 
ment, and finally, equal educational opportunities for girls as for boys, 
are only some ot the things which have been tried, not unfruitfully, 
under the aegis of the State 

It is accepted that in the teaching of modern languages, of science 
and in physical culture the Public Schools were forced, in the interests 
of self-preservation. to emulate the Secondary Schools. The associated 
Public Schools have not produced, or at least not made public, any 
formulated policies comparable to the Hadow and the Spens Reports. 
Both systems are inadequate to the needs of today and the sponsors 
of the State system planning for the national education of the future, 
would no doubt welcome the co-operation, long overdue, of the Public 
Schools. It is a little difficult to know on what grounds they should 
now accept their proffered leadership, or to see any reason for their 
wearing white shirts in the presence.—Yours faithfully, 

Hullen Edge, Elland, Yorks. D. M. PALMER. 


Sir,—May the headmaster of a London Day School, 60 of whose 
boys have lived in a school-boarding house for nearly two years, be 
allowed to re-echo Mr. M. L. Jacks’ strong plea for the regular 
establishment of boarding departments in connexion with secondary 
day schools? 

Our experience during the past two years is convincing evidence 
of the beneficial results on corporate spirit and community life; but 
it has proved that 16 is too late an age for the transfer from the 
day to the boarding department. The boy of 16 is nearly always too 
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old to adapt himself to the claims of life in such a community, and 
may be already determined to get rather than to give. On the other 
hand, boys of 13 or 14 gain more and are more ready to assimilate 
“the ideals of disinterested public service.” They should make far 
better leaders than ihe boy who only starts his community life at 16, 
With this provision Mr. Jacks’ proposai seems to be an admirable one, 
and it is to be hoped that war-time experiments on similar lines will be 
perpetuated in the national system of education after the war.—Yours 
faithfully, J. E. TayLor 


Sir Walter St. Johns School, Battersea, at Lockites, Godalming. 


Sir,—Some of your correspondents and those of a daily paper appear 
to be much exercised as to the future of the Public School; they 
apparently fail to realise the social and economic revolution which 
has occurred during the past thirty years, and that the Fersyiean 
world for which the Public School catered has nearly vanished. No- 
body seriously suggests that the scholastic lore imparted at one of 
these institutions is superior to that which a boy acquires at any sound 
Grammar School, or that in an open examination a Secondary School 
boy could not hold his own with 4 candidate from one of our world- 
famous schools. To what then was the vogue of the Public School 
for the last 100 years to be attributed? To the fact that the majority 
of boys educated there came from the homes of wealthy or distin- 
guished and, sometimes, cultured parents, and that they moved among 
social equals who had, like themselves, a home background of ease and 
assurance. The successful father who had himself started life without 
these advantages usually took very good care to send his son to a 
Public School, where it was hoped that the imitative faculty would 
assist him to acquire the poise, assurance and tone of a Public School 
man. To such, and to such only, certain pleasant and remunerative 
careers were open and were closed to those less well launched in life. 
A senior officer, the head of a Government Department or a big 
employer not unnaturally preferred as a subordinate one who talked, 
ate his food, behaved and generally viewed life much as he did himself 
—one, in brief, who wa: in that simple: age described as a gentleman. 
Bernard Shaw has told us that the modern hero is the chauffeur 
mechanic; whether that be so or not, there is no doubt that for 
better or worse the ideal for after the war for which all mankind 
appears to be siriving is a kind of artisams’ paradise, where technical 
efficiency will be more highly esteemed than the graces, where the 
docker and the doctor will get his £5-£15 per week according to his 
ability and where few o: no perquisites will remain for a small caste 
of birth and wealtn. Doubtless in that brave new world the purveyor 
of grace and charm, the well-bred, the well-read and the witty will 
continue to find the wheels of life more smoothly oiled than will their 
more gauche fellows, but the prestige of a Great School will no 
longer be the “ Open Sesame” to social and worldly success that it 
once was, and ic appears unthinkable that the parent of 1950 will be 
prepared to cripple himself financially in order to provide an edu- 
cation for his son whick will give no return commensurate with the 
sacrifices entailed.—Yours faithfully, A R. ESLer. 
Farnborough Park Hotel, Hants. 


S1r,—The two letters on this subject published in - our issue of 
February 6th are a valuable addition to Mr. Jacks’ interesting pro- 
posals about the future of the educational ideals which the Public 
Schools enshrine, and the types of school in which these values can 
best be preservea and extended. Surely it is the rigit policy, as I 
understand M:. Happold to suggest, so to improve our State- 
aided Secondary Day Schools that they can give an education of 
equal worth to that now given by the Public Schools, rather than to 
spend public money upon trying to preserve as many of the latter 
as possible in as nearly as possible their present form, modified only 
by the admission of a minority of boys holding free or special places. 
I am certainly not implying that the latter policy is that supported by 
Mr. Jacks, but it is one for which we may expect to find strong 
and influential backing among those to whom the Public Schools 
represent, among other things, a particular social structure which 
they do not want to see radically changed. For my own part, I wish 
that every kind of Secondary education for boys could include a 
period of residence for upwards of a year, preferably at the age of 
I§ or 16. 

But, secondly, are we quite sure how far the particular virtues and 
qualities which are commomy associated with the Public Schools are 
in fact due to the-schools themselves, and how far to the antecedents 
of the boys who enter them? As Mr.- Hodges points out, Public 
School boys commonly come from homes of wealth, or, at least, of 
comparative security. They come, in fact, from what may be called 
broadly a master class, which still expects and receives a certain tra- 
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ditional deference from those outside 1t. It may be, therefore, that 
some of the essentially Public School qualities, however valuable 
they have been in the past and however agreeable, are of their 
nature exclusive, and that it is useless, with the best will in the 
world, to try to reproduce them wholesale in quite different conditions. 
The problem, I suggest, may be how to foster, in an improved system 
of Secondary Schools, rather different qualities of no less moral 
worth but betier adapted to life in a democratic society —Yours 
faithfully, J. H. Simpson. 
The Priory, High Street, Cheltenham. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN ENGLAND 


$1r,—Mr. J. H. Malion is seriously mistaken in supposing that the re- 
corded conviction for breaches of the Defence Regulations represent the 
true state of affairs, as only a small proportion are reported, and it is 
notorious that some reporters and some papers show a bias in giving 
far more publicity to cases in which Jews are involved than to others 
I challenge him to prove on the basis of official figures that the large 
percentage of convictions that he attributes to Jews 1s smywhere near 
the truth. He also finds fault with the Jews on the ground, as he 
alleges, that they patronise “the most expensive restaurants from Lon- 
don to Leeds.” If he visits them himself, why object to Jews doing 
likewise? And if he goes by hearsay, why believe and exaggerate what 
he hears? Does he suggest that Jews should boycott restaurant cars 
or impose upon themselves 2 numerus clausus? If so, what becomes 
of our civil equality? He objects to Jewesses in furs, yet in the very 
same issue Mr. Harold Nicolson admits that he wears a fur coat 
himself. Are the Jews, who have benefited the commerce of this 
country by bringing about the transfer of the international fur market 
from Leipzig to London, to be rewarded by being forbidden to wear 
fur garments themselves? As for the King’s English not being 
spoken, is he sure that some of the people he refers to are not 
“Aryans” of the various Allied and neutral nations; and if he had 
had the misfortune of being driven to a foreign country himself, 
would he be able to speak its language with the accent of a native? 

The most unjust and mischievous of Mr. Mallons observations is 
that “our sailors, soldiers, ard airmen look on in disgust and wonder 
if it is for the ultimate benefit of these gentry that they are fighting.” 
Since when has this war become one in which Christians are fighting 
for the benefit of Jews? Does not Mr. Mallon know that there are 
also Jews in the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force. who have from 
the very outset fought just as bravely as their comrades? There are 
over 40,000 Jews of Great Britain in the Services, including over 
7,000 in the R.A.F. aione, and as the total Jewish population is esti- 
mated at 350,000, the Jews are represented by over II per cent., a 
higher proportion than in the case of the general population. They 
hold important positions in all three Services, and have already been 
awarded a goodly number of decorations, including D.S.C.s, D.F.C.s 
and D.F.M.s, besides a great many “ mentioned in despatches.” They 
have also acquitted themselves with distinction in Civil Defence. Up 
to the end of 1941 there were only 13 awards of the George Cross, 
of which Jews received at least two, while the very first award in 
the whole country of the B.E.M. went to a Jewish girl. 

Since Mr. Mallon is apparently anxious that anti-Semitism should 
not spread, he should at least display a sense of fairness himself, and 
this requires a recognition of the fact that it is not only “our sailors, 
soldiers and airmen” who are fighting for ihe overthrow of Hitlerism 
There are also the British Dominion: and the Allied Democracies, 
in all of whose forces the Jews are adequately—in some cases more 
than adequately—represented, apart from the 12,000 Jewish volunteers 
from Palestine, whose number could easily be increased to 50,000 if 
His Majesty’s Government would agree to a Jewish Force fighting 
under its own flag. Facts such as these surely more than outweigh 
the social blemishes that he grossly exaggerates.—Yours faithfully, 

66 Oakland Avenue, Droitwich. ISRAEL COHEN. 


Sir—I regret that Mr. J. H. Mallon should have thought it useful 
to criticise our religious brotherhood because of the flagrant miscon- 
duct of a small percentage of its number. 

I will leave to experts the task of correcting Mr. Mallon’s statistical 
statement. Nou go per cent., but a small percentage of men and women of 
Jewish origin are convicted for perpetrating “fraudulent dodges to 
evade their responsibilities under the defence regulations.” 

However small the percentage, does Mr. Mallon not cealise that we 
Jews are heartily asnamed of their conduct? Does he think that we 
are waiting for him to tell us that our co-religionists’ behaviour annuls 
their allegiance to their faith, because Jews live by their belief in an 
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omnipresent God who requires the highest standard of human _ be- 
haviour in work and in recreation, in thought anc in deed? We believe 
moreover, that our calling is that of service, and we tive to serve God 
by serving Society as a whole 

The Jewish Trades Advisory Council is doing all in its power to 
eradicate the civic crimes to which Mr. Mallon draws attention. 
Judaism is not responsible for the dishonesty of renegade Jews any 
more than Christianity is responsible for a deplorable increase in 
drunkenness which is observable in certain police returns during war 
time. Moral degradation occurs in defiance of religious teaching, 
and the remedy lies in the revitalisation of religion in all sections 
of the population. It is certainly not anti-semitism, which is contrary 
to all religious principles, which can secure the redemption of the 
criminals.—Yours faithtuily, Liry H MontaGu. 

The Red Lodge, s1 Palace Court, W. 2. 

[We have received many letters on this question, which it was 
entirely proper to raise. With the letters published today the 
question has been adequately ventilated and both sides fairly stated. 
The correspondence will therefore not be continued.—Epb., The 
Spectator.] 


THE ANTI-NAZI NIETZSCHE 


S1r,—I was very pleased with the utle of your review of Professor 
Crane Brinton’s book on Nietzsche: “The Anti-Nazi Nietzsche.” 
Nietzsche, as your able reviewer Mr. W. J. Turner rightly points out, 
has been entirely misunderstood: the Will to Power was interpreted 
in too crude a sense by Germany, where it was abused as a State 
Dogma, as well as by the Western Democracies, where it has been 
abused for a licentious individualism. 

Professor Crane Brinton’s book, which has been sent to me by 
American friends, does not take Nietzsche as seriously as your 
reviewer does and as he ought to be taken: I think that irony is 
out of place with regard to a great and serious thinker. But what 
I object most to is the title of the series, of which Brinton’s book is 
the first instalment: Makers of Modern Europe. , 

As our continent is on the way of unmaking itself, Nietzsche can 
have had no influence upon it. He was a constructive spirit, whose 
teaching is essential for a remaking of Europe, once the political 
trouble is over. Without a moral reconstruction—as recommended 
by Nietzsche’s demand for a transvaluation of all values—no “ New 
Order ” can be-established here in Europe or elsewhere. 

This has been my view for thirty years, that is to say, since the 
completion of the authorised translation. The outbreak of the two 
world-wars have only confirmed me in this opinion of mine.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Oscar Levy, 

Editor of the authorised English translation of Nietzsche’s works. 

Royal Societies Club, 35 Dover Street, London, W.1. 


NATIONAL PLANNED ACCOUNTING 


Sir,—We are all agreed that the cancer of unemployment must not 
be allowed to fasten on the nation after this war. as it did after the 
last. To avoid such a disaster, a vast reconstruction programme 
will have to be set in motion. There is a danger that we shall allow 
our natural inhibitions against unbalanced Budgets :n peace time to 
stultify or wreck these plans. Yet there should be no cause for 
alarm. The fault lies, not with our inhibitions, which are sound and 
valuable, but with our muddled system of accounting. What busi- 
ness would treat the salary of the manager ana the cost of a new 
building in the same way in its accounts? Yet this is what we do: 
the salary of the Minister of Transport and the cost of a new arterial 
road are treated in the same way in the Budget. 

We should, of course, differenuate in our national accounts be- 
tween overhead and capital expenditure. The cost of running the 
country is an expense and must be covered by taxation; but invest- 
ments in new roads, docks, harbours, school buildings, blocks of flats, 
laboratories, parks, aerodromes, health centres, drainage schemes, 
electric plants and even battleships are not overheads. Only the costs 
of their depreciation, upkeep and finance are overheads. Their first 
cost should be debited to a separate capital account and balanced by 
the assets created. 

This method of preparing the nation’s accounts would enable us to 
invest, without qualms, in wise improvements of the nation’s machinery 
for living. The amount of such expenditure should be limited by 
three considerations only: the value to the nation of the improve- 
ments to be created, the availability of the labour and materials, and 
the increase in the nation’s overhead which may be caused by the 
creation of the new asset. This increased overhead may, however, 
be apparent and not real. Thus a wisely plannea new road may 
produce a reduction, rather than an increase, in the national overhead, 
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for it saves time, petrol, wear and tear—which may be many times the 
cost of its finance and upkeep.—Yours faithfully, 


18 Norham Gardens, Oxford. A. C. EDWARDS. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


that one must always be prepared for 


BOOKS FOR 


Sir,—It is 
unpleasant trends in the people one admires most. 

But I must confess I did not expect the note of petty bitterness 
which characterises the paragraph by “ Janus” on the right of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to receive books published in England. He seeks to 
make a political issue something that is completely divorced from the 
constitutional differences between the two countries. 

Trinity College is a cultural and not a political institution, but 
in so far as it exerts political influence, I do not think that any more 
pro-ally columa could be found in Southern Ireland. 


a painful lesson 


“Janus” might with advantage compare a list of the alumni who 
serve the Allied cause, with a list of those who oppose the principles 
of freedom. 

“ Janus ” says “ Eire says we cannot have her ports and we submit 


with a good grace.” I think this statement is open to doubt, for many 
people, Irish as well as British, still live in justifiable hope that the 
time will come when the extra burden is removed from the Allied 
cause 

“Janus” gives evidence of his own “ good grace” when he follows 
his statement with the spiteful quid pro quo, “no ports, no books.” 
Does “ Janus ” wish to start another economic war?—Yours faithfully, 

32 Eagle Court, Wanstead, Essex. DESMOND IRWIN. 


‘ 


THE REASON WHY 


Sir,—You published the letter from E. P. Evans “for the instruction 
of any who had supposed the spirit of ‘religious intolerance was 
dead.” Did you publish the letter of Cecil Mary Dundas for the in- 
who had supposed the Nazi spirit to be non-existent in 
FRANCES BELLERBY. 


tion of any 
is country?—Yours faithfully. 
Upton Cross, Collington, Cornwall 
[We printed it on the principle of giving a hearing to opinions 
untithetic to our own.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


struc 


MR. NICOLSON AND HORACE 


Sirn,—The shades of Horace’s father, if not of Horace, call for an 
answer to Mr. Nicolson’s libel in Marginal Comment. The good 
collector scorned the provincial school, took his son to Rome at the 
age of twelve or so and sent him to the best and, what is more, the 
snobbiest school in Rome. He went daily with slaves in his train, 
like the son of a millionaire. If his accent was not quite, quite, the 
Plagosus Orbilius would have thrashed him soundly. The whole 
story, including the introduction to Maecenas (by Virgil and Varius), 
s in the Sixth Satire of the first book. Horace was a dweller in 
Rome; and from his teens much more urbane than rustic——I am, 
yours faithfully, W. Beacu THOMAS. 
High Trees, Wheathampstead, Herts. 


MUSIC AND THE B.B.C. 


Sir,—The B.B.C.’s worst sin against music is the execrable singing 
they encourage in the young person, male and female! I have no 
words bad enough to describe it. Yours faithfully, 

Swan Green, Lyndhurst M. HAMMonpD. 


THE NEUTRALITY OF EIRE 


Sir,—One reason why Eire is neutral is because its people dislike the 

thought that they might be killed in hundreds when their cities were 

bombed or set on fire—Yours respectfully, HENRY PIM, 
Glen Tara, Roscrea, Co. Tipperary. 


B.B.C. PRONUNCIATION 


Sir,—Miss Rose Macaulay, in your issue of December 12th, expresses 
her surprise that the B.B.C. broadcasters pronounce “cumbut” as 
if it were spelt “combat.” Would it not be as reasonable for her 
to express surprise that they pronounce “h’yah” and “ th’yah” as if 
they were spelt “here” and “there” ?—Yours, &c., 

South View, Shaldon, S. Devon. W. B. Howe tt. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue cohorts of immigrant woodpigeons, gleaming in white and fawn, 
have at last come down upon our fields and gardens in devastating 
force. They have specialised on Brussels Sprouts. These most useful 
of greens have been tall enough to emerge from the protective snows 
and have thus advertised their succulence. The contents of the 
crop of one of these harpies give evidence that two of them will 
consume within a day a large vegetable dishful. We have of late 
years—please the pigs!—whitewashed a good many birds, even the 
little owl, but no one has stood up for the winter pigeons. Their 
numbers are immense. Farmers who have set up hides near baited 
patches of ground have shot as many as a round hundred a day to 
a single gun ; and if you should be present in a fir plantation towards 
evening the noise of the birds flocking in to roost makes a continuous 
clamour. The birds are much more successful in fattening themselves 
than are our benefactors, the green plover, now most strictly pro- 
tected. The birds are in severe straits, almost starved. Touching 
their culinary quality I have just come upon a seventeenth-century 
letter describing the despatch of a great pie of plover, but with some 
woodcock added, from a Lancashire landowner to a London friend, 
Pigeon destroyers might consider similar gifts! 


I3; 


Game or Vermin ? 


Trappers of another destructive animal, the rabbit, lately pleaded in 
court that they were catching not game, but vermin. Their argument 
was not accepted in law, but perhaps the law rather than the law- 
breaker was at fault. It might very well be worth while to put the 
rabbit into the lower class. On certain properties this has been done 
in effect, and the results were astonishingly thorough. The ferret 
and the snare in expert hands very soon cleared the land of this 
new sort of vermin, to the great benefit of the crops. Very much the 
same result was being achieved many years ago when I was in New 
Zealand with a much more noble animal. The red deer had descended 
on young forests in the plains and they were so destructive that 
freedom was granted to kill them by any means: they were degraded 
to the state of vermin, and rapidly disappeared. 


February 
How dark the days and brief ; 
But they grow longer! 
In the green corn we do foretaste the sheaf, 
And hope springs stronger; 
And those bare boughs, our faith endows 
With panoply of leaf. 


Foresters’ Hives 

The present Minister of Agriculture (who incidentally has made 
a special study of rural housing) is singularly well-fitted for his job; 
and this is rare in the annals of the Ministry; yet he, too, has 
learned the “delicate and gentle art” of finding reason why not to 
act. A brief negative was given to one very thoughtful suggestion 
made in the House of Commons at the end of January. Sir Granville 
Gibson suggested that the Forestry Commission, the agricultural 
committees and the County Council should encourage the multiplica- 
tion of bee colonies on the land they control. It is my experience that 
there is a peculiarly good opportunity in the admirable little holdings 
equipped by the Forestry Commission. The men are encouraged to 
farm in a small way, and the sites, fer example on the borders of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, are perfectly adapted for apiculture. We have 
never in this country fully appreciated the value of the hive bee to 
the fertilisation of farm and garden as well as orchard crops, apart 
from its contributions to the most perfect and pleasant form of sugar. 


In the Garden 


Modern theorists emphasise more and more the value of pruning 
in summer rather than in winter; but such advice is largely dis- 
regarded ; and the present prospects of a late spring give an unusual 
opportunity both for making good pruning omissions and for spraying 
with winter tar distillate washes which are more and more strongly 
recommended. The less standard trees are pruned the better if they 
were given a comely start, but bush trees must be pruned if only 
because of space,-and the general advice given by specialists is to 
cut back too pushful young shoots to two buds on weak growers and 
four buds on strong growers. The winter moth is said to be very 
prevalent, especially in the west, and is very destructive. Grease- 


banding is the one defence and in this late season may still be done 
with full effect. 


W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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Naomi Royde Smith 
THE UNFAITHFUL WIFE 


“From the depths of her sympathy, her sensitive 
perception of the inner life of so many women 
in war-time, Miss Royde Smith has evolved a 
Strangely beautiful fantasy. . . This story, 
exquisitely written, will find an answering chord 
in many hearts.”—Daily Telegraph 7/6 


Ashley Dukes 

THE SCENE IS CHANGED 
The story by the author of The Man with a Load 
of Mischief, director of the Mercury Theatre, 
and producer of Murder in the Cathedral, of what 
has happened to the stage and himself in thirty- 
five years. 12/6 


Edmund Blunden 
THOMAS HARDY 


A biographical and critical study of Thomas 
Hardy, intended for the general reader, by a 
distinguished poet and author. Mr. Blunden 
offers an account of Hardy’s career, and of his 
characteristics and opinions. 7/6 
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For years there have been regular appeals in 
The Spectator for help for Governesses. They 
were not highly paid, yet they gave of their best 
in an unselfish manner in order to guide and 
mould the characters of those who are the men 
and women of today. 


How many thought of those elderly retired 
Governesses during the recent cold and 
bitter weather ? How many realise that 
these ladies, who have to live on, perhaps, 
less than £1 a week, had to choose between 
food and fuel ? 


Will you imagine if it had been you to make this 
choice—and then send something, however small, 
to the G.B.I., that some measure of help can be 
given to them. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 





58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 

















NOW READY 


The 
English Woodland 


JOHN RODGERS 


Containing 140 pages of text, illustrated by a colour 
frontispiece and about 100 superb photographs. 





Large 8vo, cloth, price 10/6 net. 


Ix this new and attractive volume the author has set 
out to write the first comprehensive review of this 
fascinating subject : its history, the surviving remains 
of ancient forests, the characteristics of individual 
English trees, the scenic aspects of our woods, with 
a glance at their history, literary associations, and so 
on. What might be called the “ business side” of 
forestry is by no means ignored, and the whole book 
forms a valuable study of an insufficiently appre- 
ciated subject of lively appeal to all who love the 
face of England and care for its future. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 
Publishers 
15, North Audley Street, London, W.1 
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THE 
SCREWTAPE LETTERS | 


by 
Cc. S. LEWIS 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford 


A new book by the author of The Problem of Pain, one 
of the most widely discussed works of recent years. 

What is the enemy thinking? The question is often 
asked about Hitler, less often, even in Christian circles, 
about “our ghostly foe.” These letters, written by an 
‘elderly devil to instruct his junior in the art of temptation, 
give a picture of human nature as seen from Hell’s 


front line. 
At all bookshops and libraries, 5s. net 


VICTORY FROM THE AIR 
‘ AUSPEX’ 


* Emphatically a work for all to study. It answers 
exhaustively those questions which are always to be 
heard when the air war is being discussed.” 

—NIGEL TANGYE in The Spectator. | 











“The arguments are extremely well-constructed.” 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
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The Public Papers and Addresses of Roosevelt, 


1937-1940. Four vols Macmillan. 
their Presidents, at 
Ray Stannard Baker 
Roosevelt in eight 
attained to 


[He Americans have a spacious way with 
heir Democratic Presidents. Mr 
dealt with the life and letters of President 
volumes. President Roosevelt has already 


iy rat 





substantial 


nine, each of some 650 pages, and the end is not yet. The 
present four cover a momentous period, the President’s second 
term of office. They comprise every public address or state- 
ment, official or unofficial, he ever made in that quadrennium— 
from Addresses to Congress, the famous Fireside Chats, Uni- 
versity Addresses, to Greetings to the Conference on the Better 
Care of Mothers and Babies. History, it may be, will rate as 
the highest of all in importance the famous “ quarantine ” speech 


at Chicago in October, 1937 (I remember puzzling it out in a 
German evening paper in the streets of Prague), when the Presi- 
dent began the education of his people tn the issues of peace 
wind war by laying down the fundamental doctrine that with 
war, as with physical disease, the “patient” must be put in 
quarantine in order to protect the health of the community. 
From that Mr. Roosevelt moved undeviatingly forward to the 
commanding position which enabled him, till the storm burst 
on America itself last December, to give to the democratic States 
under the Lease-Lend Act and other measures all conceivable 
assistance short of war. 

Most of the documents assembled in these volumes were, of 
course, public property already, and while their collection here 
makes greatly for convenience of record, it adds nothing new 
to the sum of human knowledge. But one feature of the volumes 

a verbatim record of a number of th: President’s Press Con- 
ferences—is not only new, but of engrossing interest. The White 
House Press Conferences, held regularly twice a week or oftener, 
ire a unique institution, never more conspicuously so than under 
Mr. Roosevelt. I have personal experience of them only under 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge. Mr. Coolidge’s chief aim was 
to answer every question with the nearest to a monosyllabie possible. 
Mr. Harding’s forte was expansive geniality. He was being 
vigorously canvassed one day about a forthcoming diplomatic 
appointment of some importance, and after parrying question 
after question broke out with “ You know I do get a lot o’ fun 
out o’ you boys. Some o’ you could shoot right round a 
corner.” Mr. Roosevelt combines the Harding geniality with a 
sagacity and seriousness of which his rather deplorable prede- 
cessor was incapable, and the records here reproduced for the 
first time give a fascinating picture of those qualities in action. 
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There is a clearly understood distinction between the uses 
to be made of the President’s statements at the conference. They 
may be “on the record,” i.e., quotable textually ; “ background,” 
quotable as fact but not as coming from the President (“in other 
words, don’t bring me into it”); or completely “ off the record.” 
The conferences are not merely friendly, but intimate, functior 
The President addresses most of the journalists (of both sexes) 
by their Christian names—Ulric, Fred, John, Doris, May. His 
language is conversational in the last degree (“I was saying to 
the Missus at breakfast this morning and he encourages 
the same tone in the reporters. The 491st Press Conference, 
on October 14th, 1938, opens thus: “ You look snappy this morn- 
ing” (referring to the President’s new “T’m not feeling 
snappy. I sat up last night hearing the European side of things 
from Ambassador Bullitt.” A conference is apt to begin with a 
remark to the President’s secretary, Mr. Stephen Early. “ Steve, 
have I got any news? I don’t think I have,” and to end with, 
“You got a mouthful. Better run.” When someone, speaking of 
the restriction on the construction of new highways, asks, “ Mr 
President, does the ban on the highways include the so-called 
defense highway proposition, like the parking shoulders?” 
“Parking shoulders?” “Yes, widening out on the edges, to let 
the civilians park as the military go by.” “You don’t mean 
necking-places? ” (Loud laughter.) Often enough, of course, the 
President has to practise what the R.A.F. calls evasion tactics, 
but that causes him small embarrassment. For example: “Can 
we take it, then, that your attitude from now on ——?” “ You 
can’t take anyt¥ying, Bob. That’s an ‘if’ question.” Or more 
simply still: “ Now you are becoming ‘iffy’.” Or quite flatly: 
“Have you made up your mind what you are going to do about 
the Hatch Bill? ” “Yes.” “Would you care to tell us?” “No.” 

All this, no doubt, taken by itself, might suggest that the 
President unduly and unwisely discards all Presidential 
dignity when he meets the Press. To conclude that would be to 
judge by completely false standards. Ceremony counts for much 
less in the United States than here, and the United States is not 
at all the worse for it. Actually, Mr. Roosevelt has establjshed 
an admirable and most valuable relationship between himself and 
the Press. The bulk, of course, of these records is concerned 
with serious, sometimes even with momentous, statements on 
questions of public policy. The President defines his standpoint, 
and the papers, hostile and friendly, can deal with it as they 
like. They may disagree with him as much as they choose, 
but thev have no possibility of misunderstanding him. And now 
and then a chance question will evoke from him a spontaneous 
but quite masterly definition of something as comprehensive as 
American foreign policy in half a dozen sentences. It would not 
be going too far to speak of it as an ideal relationship between 
Press and executive in a great democracy. But it does not follow 
that it could work quite in the same way anywhere but at 
Washington. Witson Harris. 
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“The Lynx ’”’ 
Up. By Michael 


Tuts autobiography is full of the disorderly charm which is 
characteristic of its author. He disdains dates, and his punctua- 
tion is worse than a woman novelist’s. Neither the date nor the 
place of his birth is stated, and it is only by a rough exercise in 
mental arithmetic that his readers are able to learn how young 
he was when Yeats and Lady Gregory made him manager of the 
Abbey Theatre in Dublin. He was born on October 4th, 1886, 
‘a few miles from Cork City.” In 1909, when he was 23 and 
the author of two short plays, he was summoned to Dublin and 
informed by the Directors that he was to run the Abbey and pro- 
duce its plays at a salary of £150 a year. Yeats acted on the 
principle that the less a man knew about a job, the better he was 
likely to perform it. A dramatist should grow up in the theatre, 
as Ibsen had done at that odd little place in Bergen which, when 
I saw it, had become a cinema. The principle was sounder even 
than Yeats supposed ; for that was how Shakespeare, Moliére and 
Chekhov acquired their craft. Lady Gregory, who looked and 
behaved like a Red Indian squaw, made one suggestion to the 
young manager: that he should learn boxing so that he might 
be able to deal with the drunks and disorderlies who, she seemed 
to think, frequented the Abbey ! 

Mr. Robinson, at this time, knew almost literally nothing of the 
theatre and was incapable even of managing his own affairs. A 
delicate childhood had kept him from school, and a remote 
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In many large-scale war-emergencies, Milton 
(by virtue of what one Government Committee has 
called the ‘ intrinsic merit’ of sodium hypochlorite) 
is protecting and maintaining the nation’s well- 
being. You may have read in the newspapers of 
its value in combating shelter infection and water 
contamination 

But the value of Milton for personal use must 
not be iost sight of in the considerable interest 
aroused by its national use. Indeed, we must learn 
from it, each one of us. 

A nation 1s made of individuals. Its strength 
at war is built on the health of its citizens. That 
is why individually we must realise that catarrh, a 
cold, a dose of “flu, a sore throat, is not only a 
personal woe, but a positive weakening of the 
national front. 

Milton kills germs. That everyone knows. But 
its ‘ proteolytic’ power is of no less compelling im- 
portance. For by ‘ proteolytic’ is meant the ability 
to break up mucus or pus in which the germs live 
and thrive. 

In a ‘thick’ throat or a ‘stuffy’ nose, you 
appreciate this disintegrating action immediately 
after using Mi/ton—either by gargling or spraying. 
At once, you can ‘ breathe again’! The thickness, 
the stuffiness, disappears. The excessive nasal 
secretions in which catarrh thrives—are broken 
up. All clear! 

And—as must be stressed again—relief to the 
sufferer is not the full score of the benefit. Coughs 
and sneezes spread diseases. Therefore, avoid 
handing on infection to other people. For patriotic 
as well as personal reasons—keep ‘all clear’ of 
catarrh and its dangerous associates, by gargling or 
spraying with Milton, the stable brand of electrolytic 
sodium hypochlorite. 


Milton Proprietary Lid., London, N,7. 
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““My Invalid Wife has 
lived on Neave’s Food 
for 8 years.” 


(Extract from letter recently received) 


During this trying period the health of the 
invalid lady referred to above has been fully 
maintained. Neave's Food has brought her 
safely through many bitter winters, and built 
up her resistance to the illness that had 
previously pulled her down. 

Doctors everywhere recommend Neave's Food 
for invalids and the aged because it is a com- 
plete diet in itself, and can be digested with 
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needs, why not let Neave's Food build you up. 
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country rectory had kept him from theatres. His single experi- 
ence of earning a living before he reached the Abbey, that of a 
master at a preparatory school in Shropshire, had ended with his 
dismissal in his first ferm when the headmaster discovered that he 
knew no more than the infants he was instructing He was vague 
everything, how vague will be apparent when I say 
letters to me bears Only this date: “27th”; no 
ynth, no year. But he became a highly accomplished dramatist 
ind, producer, and was no worse at managing the Abbey than 
iybody else It is arguable that without his charm and courage 
in spite of his own disclaimer of courage, a remark- 


the Abbey m1 


bout almost 
iat one of his 





he is 
tht long ago have perished. Yeats, 
mself. Lady Gregory was socially 
but, -otherwise, in my experience, useless. Synge had 
died before Mr. Robinson’s arrival at the Abbey, but Yeats him- 
self has shown that Synge was a broken reed in adversity, and 
he would probably have been more hindrance than help to the 
young manager. I do not doubt that the Abbey’s debt to I 
Robinson is inestimable 
A career such as his have resulted in a singularly 
illuminating autobiography. But it hasn’t. It may be because 
I am a bigot (the oniy reference to me that Mr. Robinson allows 
himself), that I think an autobiography should contain as much 
of a man’s life as he can remember and reveal. Mr. Robinson, 
who was long ago nicknamed “the Lynx” by the late Cruise 
O’Brien, though anyone less like that quick-eyed creature can 
scarcely be imagined, has other opinions on this point. If he has 
beliefs, he fails to record them here. The space which should be 
filled by his faith is occupied by fugitive pieces of journalism, 
some vague references to comic occult adventures, and a long, 
unconvincing and dull exposition of Yeats’s dramaturgy which, 
Mr. Robinson insists, was superb. There is a sentimental asser- 
tion on the last page of the book that “ the strange Irish thing... 
has been the commanding force in my life,” but what “the 
* may be or what it commanded Mr. Robinson 
to do, does not transpire. Yet even in this formless and fearfully 
punctuated work, the charm and character which have made 
friends for him everywhere, are apparent. Lady Gregory, he 
says, did not like him, but that was a defect in her, not in him. 
The lesser luminary is liable to dislike the greater, and I doubt 
if she was the Jiking sort. The main fact which emerges from 
Curtain Up is that Mr. Robinson is a living proof of the truth 
of Yeats’s contention, that the best way to make a man master 
of a job is to give him the job to do, even although he knows next 
to nothing about it. “ Care I for the limb, the thews, the stature, 
bulk and big assemblance of a man ! Give me the spirit, Master 
Shallow.” So said Falstaff, who was very different from Yeats, 
but Yeats could have said it, too St. JOHN ERVINE. 


Life in the Highlands 
Driftwood and Tangle. By Margaret Leigh. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Carmina Gadelica. By Alexander Carmichael. Vol. IV. (Oliver 
and Boyd. 21s.) 
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THE best books on the West Highlands and Hebrides have a 
firm foundation of narrative, like the records of Hebridean 
journeys made by Martin Martin and Samuel Johnson. In our 


own day there have been Dr. Fraser Darling’s Island Years 
based on his experiences when observing seals, sea-birds and 
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deer), and Margaret Leigh’s Highland Homespun, which told 
the story of a year’s farming in Western Ross. In that admirable 


33, 


book, the generalisations sprang easily from the concrete 
descriptions, and the occasional pauses for reflection occurred 
as naturally as a five-minutes’ breather after a hard stretch 
of scything or peat-cutting. 

After those solid excellences of Highland Homespun, it is a 
little disappointing to find that Miss Leigh’s new book is a 
collection of short and discursive Taking some aspect 
of Highland life as their starting-point—* Herdsmen,” “ Graves 
on the Machair,” “Canach and Spume,” “ At the Peats,” “My 
Sorrow on the Sea” are some of the twenty-four titles—they 
into the generalisation to which the self- 
conscious essayist is prone (“Man is born to wander. Physical 
moyement and mental curiosity is his life, and there is no lasting 
sometimes, in 


essays. 


slip easily sort of 


rest for him on this side of the grave”); and 
order to reach conventional essay length, they seem to be 
stretched out beyond what the writer had to say. This is a 


great pity, for there is no questioning the solidity of the back- 
ground against which they were written. Since the war began, 
Miss Leigh has been helping various friends on farms in 
Morvern, Coigeach and Wester Ross, and spending hard winter 
months on Barra; and when she does touch on concrete ques- 
tions such as the defects of the new subsidised houses on the 
Hebrides, or the difficulties of Highland transport, she speaks 
not as a sympathetic observer, but as one directly concerned. 

Miss Leigh has a good deal to say about the decline of 
Gaelic—it is not her native speech, but it is an integral part 
of the whole way of life that she has chosen—and she writes 
well about Gaeliz poetry: “The Highlander’s vision is direct, 
concrete; he sees: and praises the visible beauty of Nature 
round him, and his sorrow is no dim Weltschmerz, but the 
human pain of poverty, and exile.” Her words are 
admirably illustrated by the poems in the latest volume of 
Carmichael’s Carmina Gadelica. Here everything is concrete 
and practical: 


' 
sOSS, 


“Leap the dyke” is the calfless :ow, 

Vexation of neighbours the calfless cow, 

Curse of herasman the calfless cow, 

Head to rocky ground the calfless cow. 
These songs and incantations are no wistful outpourings, but 
definite and necessary accompaniments to certain actions, such as 
weaving cloth, milking cows, driving cattle, or nursing a person 
with a chest seizure. Many translators of Gaelic songs and 
poems, like Mrs. Kennedy Fraser, have put into the English 
versions a good deal of their own sentiment and nostalgia ; but 
the straightforward literal versions of Alexander Carmichael 
himself a Highlander from Lismore) are much more faithful 
to the originals. Professor J. C. Watson, Carmichael’s grand- 
son, who has edited these later volumes, follows the same plain 
and excellent tradition. Carmichael himself was an essentially 
practical person ; in addition to his lifelong work Of collecting 
the songs, he was the author of reports which led to the Crofters’ 
Holdings Act of 1886. 

When he published his first two volumes, in 1902, the songs 
were already hard to find; now they have become the relics 
and monuments of an almost vanished world. For they cannot 
be separated from the traditional activities and outlook of the 
Highlands and Hebrides, and if we allow this life to be 
destroyed it is no use complaining that the natives no longer 
sing. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Vivid History 

Britain Against Napoleon. By Carola Oman. 
12s. 6d.) 

Miss OMAN’s book would. be good reading at any time, and is 
particularly good reading today. The book is a record, on a 
less universal plane than War and Peace or The Dynasts, of the 
behaviour of a nation at war; our own nation and a war in 
which England did, in fact, save herself by her exertions and 
Europe by her example. Such a record, made on the method 
which Miss Oman has chosen, requires great knowledge and a 
high degree of artistic power of selection. If you include too 
much detail in your conversation-pieces, your narrative becomes 
a dust-heap. If you deal only with high politics and strategy, 
you are merely adding to the existing stock of historical text- 
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earned it the respect of all who 
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If you concentrate on the small change of everyday life, 
your work becomes trivial, and you reduce history, which is far 
more tragedy than comedy, to On the other 
hand, you need great dexterity if you want to practise the art of 
significant illustration, and to move from subject to subject, or 
place to place, without the clumsy signposts “let us now turn 
to” or “it is time to examine, &c.” 


books. 


tea-table gossip. 


Miss Oman’s success is the more remarkable because she has 
sot limited herself to a series of discrete pictures. She has been 

id enough to try to describe the main issues of the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars, and to give the reader all that a text-book 
would tell him, without any of the text-book “ atmosphere.” Miss 
Oman is never didactic, and never parades her knowledge, but 
there is not a page in her book which does not gain in vividness 
from this accumulation of exact and interesting detail. Take, 
for example, the seven lines on the Martello towers (pp. 207-8), 
or the account of the meeting at Tilsit (pp. 257-62); you can 
read these passages easily, and without any sense that you are 
being instructed, but, when you have read them, go back over 
them, and count the number of hard, knobbly, accurate and 
relevant facts which you have been told. Or, again, consider Miss 
Oman’s historical judgements. As one might expect, Miss Oman’s 
knowledge and historical sense and good taste save her from silly 
gibes about the Victorian age ; but she also knows that the main 
social features regarded as characteristically Victorian took their 
shape before the Princess Victoria was born, and that the be- 
ginning of the Victorian age has been post-dated by historical 
cheapjacks who have mistaken the elderly George IV for a 

representative Englishman of his time. 


A good history book deserves to be appraised by historical 
standards, and not as a piece of light entertainment. There is, 
however, no intrinsic reason why such a book should be dull, 
ind it is certainly not Miss Oman’s discredit that her book is 

remely entertaining. _ is entertaining, and also disconcerting, 

find that most of our fears and anxieties of the last two years 
were also felt by our great-great-grandmothers. What, for 
example, might be the date of a letter (written,-in fact, by Dr. 
Johnson’s friend, Mrs. Piozzi, from Wales), asking for the latest 
books, discussing the strangeness of “our political antagonist,’ 
nd ending with the underlined words, “ We have no cook”? 


The parallels between these two periods of threatened in- 
vasion are disconcerting, because they show how deep-seated 
ire some of our national faults. It is heartening to remember 
that we stood up to Napoleon, a man of immensely greater 
constructive genius than Hitler. Yet we were nearly defeated, 
because we took so very long to learn that modern war is not a 
business for amateurs, and that it requires high administrative 
ability if the lives of soldiers and sailors are not to be thrown 
away. Our easy-going, slips! ways, the selfish arrogance of 
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many of our “ intellectuals,” the fecklessness of large sections of 
public opinion, prolonged the Napoleonic wars. We know too 
well the price we have to pay as a nation for these recurrent 
faults, though past and present lessons alike give us in our time 
the assurance of a happy ending. 

Miss Oman, rightly, has not included a 
long bibliography of sources. She might well follow up Britain 
Against Napoleon by a causerie, after the manner of Sainte-Beuve, 
dealing with those of her authorities which are accessible to the 
ordinary reader in any good public library. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


One final footnote. 


Fiction 

Delilah. By Marcus Goodrich. (Dent. 

The God in the Gutter. By Reyner Barton. 
8s. 

Hinemoa. 

The Countess to Boot. 


9s. 6d.) 
(Chapman and Hall, 


(Peter Davies. 8s.) 


By Anna Flaxman. 
Rich and Cowan. 


By Jack Iams. 7s. 6d. 
From America, heralded by a fanfare of trumpets, comes a novel 
about a torpedo-boat, the ‘ Delilah. Mr. Goodrich, we are in- 
formed rather portentously, has taken ten years to write his 
book. We are further warned: “This volume contains the first 
of two separate novels concerning its subject.” The American 
critics quoted on the jacket seem to have lost their heads: “I 
expect this is the novel of the year.” “I am certain this is a 
remarkable work of art .” “Tt is a classic of our time ”—are 
but three of the ecstatic opinions. 

In the period of this novel, prior to America’s entry into the 
last war, the ‘ Delilah’ was one of the costly mistakes shipbuilders 
sc often seem to make. She was an antique then, extravagant 
and rapacious ; her full complement of seventy odd men being 
inadequate for the needs of her all-round maintenance. In 
such circumstances it is hardly strange that her crew suffered 
from the strain of manning a coal-burning ship in tropic waters 
Based at Manilla, she made many and varied expeditions. In 
the second of his two penetrating essays on Melville, D. H. 
Lawrence makes this suggestion: “There is always something 
a bit. over the mark in sea yarns.” He thinks this is as it should 
be, and while we may be willing to accept his dictum as a 
general rule, we are in turn entitled to ask that our credulity 
shall not be strained over unimportant details. Mr. Goodrich 
does impose such a strain ; in consequence, the whole structure 
of his book becomes weakened as superhuman exploit is followed 
by unlikely incident. The author’s favourite words seem to be 
“ obligated ” and “ glamour.’ Perhaps they provide a key? His 
style is painfully tortuous: 


“Probably because his reluctance contained much that belonged 
in the Luciferic category of those impulses that men somehow 
force themselves to negate, that is, men who ever have been 
touched even indirectly by society, he permitted to it no further 
concession than that concession that could be seen as present- 
ing the acceptable appezrance of civility or modesty; yet his 
reluctance to climb up the ladder was a more poignant, a more 
exigent urge than that which made him eat when he was hungry, 
than ‘that which made him drink when he was thirsty, than that 
which made him avoid a threatened injury to his body, or than 
that which finally made his climb the ladder.” 


A sailor joining a fresh ship! We know, of course, 
simple people are rare, but the inarticulate are common 
enough, and the characters Mr. Goodrich employs are 
naturally inarticulate. They don’t think very deeply or 
widely ; they lack the vocabularies of the educated, or the 
sophisticated. Had the author been content with the natural 
limitations of his characters’ mental powers, we might have 
believed in, or accepted them as human beings. His officers, 
too, are types. One is anecdotal, another literary, a third “ strong 
silent,” while the last is plain dumb. And like the most ignorant 
and illiterate of the crew, they make no progress as characters, 
for the author proves incapable of developing them along un- 
predictable lines, as the book progresses to its close. Some of 
the episodes are excellent, but there ‘are too many “strong” 
situations. Since comparisons are fashionable, we suggest The 
Gunroom is near the correct level ; not Moby Dick and Lord 
Fim. - 

For his second novel Mr. Barton has an ambitious theme. He 
attempts the portrait of a wanton. Violet Baydock is a child of 
the people, a sharp pretty Cockney, with a stubborn determination 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 153 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
i with the words “‘ Crossword Puzzle’’ and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
and shoula be received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 
be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 
below. The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 
ing issue. Envelopes containing utions must bear a 2d stamp, otherwise they 

‘ Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 
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ACROSS 


1 and 6. Whither Willie pro- 
mised to return to wed all the 


wa 


. He is “debarred” as it 
were from prowling the 
jungle (2 words) (5, 4). 








ladies (2 words) (8, 6). 7. Tom Kitten’s mother. : 

9. Company. : 8. Not a manual of physical 

10. Let Eva beg for this. jerks (> words) (8, 4) 

13. “He back to Arcot II. The sound of babies’ songs. 

” Gate. He up through 12. The food of model idle- 
Arcot town” (Newbolt). ness (2 words) (8, 4). 

14. The nerve. which proverbi- 17. Where Henry V'spent St. 


ally assists belief. ine : 
15. One expects a catch in these, 18. Device for achieving partial 
16. The attractiveness of klepto- eclipse. 
mania (2 words) (6, 4). 20. Like a kilt. 
19. They are quite happy 22- A good fellow 
whether they get landed or 
are all at sea. 

21. Resting place which may be 
consulted with advantage. 
24. Poe referred to one within 

one. 
25. Antonio Allegri. 
7. Ballad of beast and stream. 
28. They might go slow. 
oe far away, dissolve, 
and quite forget” (Keats). 
30. Dickens character who 
sounds a dashing waterman. 
DOWN 
2. The barrister’s wig and 
gown might be so described. 
3. Such information as we all 
desire. 
4. Coupled by Shakespeare 
with lunatic and poet, 
SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 27th 


The winner of Crossword No. 150 is Miss M. R. Styles, 55 The 
Avenue, Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex. 


Crispin’s Day. 


in America. 
23. Start for a dumb radio (2 
words) (3, 3). 
26. Distance of the stove. 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 151 
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‘DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 




















% RRR E eR . 
1,797 destitute boys and girls, including many 
War cases, entered the family circle of the Homes 
during 1941. 
To maintain the Charter “ No destitute child ever refused admission” 
and to keep their present family of 8,200 children during these 
difficult times, YOUR HELP is earnestly asked for. 
10’ will feed one child for 10 days, but gifts 

™ of any amount would be very acceptable. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should 
be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 





Saving serves the State 


By investing in life assurance you fulfil 
the duty to save, you enable us to buy 
more War Loan, and you may receive 
some tax rebate. 


Let us send you figures 


The Equitable Life | 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


- No commission 
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to grab everything she can from life. She marries, out of her 
class, a decent sort of man in a good job. But Violet is greedy, 
a baggage with a taste for promiscuity, with no scruples about 
gratifying her desires. Inevitably she is caught out, only then 
dcts she discover that she really loves her husband. He is 
shocked and distraught. At this point the book loses much of its 
power, for Violet decides on instant reformation. She becomes 
an idea rather than an identity. The transition is too sudden ; 
people, for all their good intentions, cannot change their natures 
as quickly as they change their opinions. Violet, her mother, 
and her father’s mistress, are all drawn with lively fancy. Mr. 

he has vitality and courage 


Barton’s men I 
which is more competence, 


ire less convincing, but 


interesting than mere 


Hinemoa is the daughter of a painter living in New Zealand. 
After the sudden death of her father she is adopted casually by 
the two young Wentworth brothers, artists themselves. The scene 
shifts to Australia, with Hinemoa growing up to be a painter too. 
But the novel is more than a study of this trio. For in Europe 
lives the mother of the Wentworths. Hortense is French, married 

a4 man much younger than herself. She is possessive and 
strong-willed. Lovat, the more handsome and feckless of her two 
sons, seems to be one of those men that women fall for, utterly 
His mother is insanely devoted to‘him, and poor Hinemoa herself 
cannot resist him. They become lovers. Paul persuades them 
to make a trip to Europe, but at Panama they meet an old 
friend, and all three of them go to her home in Costa Rica. She 
is really Hinemoa’s own mother, though none of them guess this 
yet. There they are joined by Hortense, who becomes wildly 
jealous when the true state of affairs has been explained to her. 
Hinemoa is expecting a child by this time. Furious that she 
cannot separate the lovers, Hortense stages a suicide. Lovat, 
rushing to her aid, is drowned in her embrace. Miss Flaxman 
makes vivid use of local colour. She is inclined to rush her 
characters, and should guard against needless repetitions such 
as “Old Paul” and “ Madame Mére,” which become extremely 
tedious very quickly. 


Against the background of New York and a sub-tropic island 
Mr. Iams’ novel teils of the courtship of Erica, social secretary 
to a real live American countess, by a young commercial artist. 
Gerry is in revolt against civilisation, which provides the neces- 
sary complications for slick romance. The result is mildly 
amusing. 


JoHN HampPsoNn. 
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English Cathedral Music from Edward VI to Edward VII, 
By E. H. Fellowes. (Methuen. 16s.) 

THe establishment of the Anglican Church presented composers 
with an urgent and difficult problem—the immediate supply of 
music for the new liturgy in the vulgar tongue. How rapidly and 
successfully that demand was fulfilled during the half-century 
after the Reformation was secured by Elizabeth is ably set out in 
the first part of Dr. Fellowes’s monograph. In that period was 
created a tradition that has persisted, whatever the changes of 
musical fashion or the variations in the supply of creative talent, 
Dr. Fellowes is not here concerned with the whole body of Church 
music, but only with the more elaborate forms suitable for the 
regular professional choirs of our great cathedrals and collegiate 
chapels. Having described the historical origins of the form and 
the particular shape it took, the author examines in some detail 
the work of all the important composers (and many who are 
hardly that) from Marbeck to Stanford. His critical judgement is 
soundly based upon a taste formed by the most scholarly and 
intimate knowledge of the great Elizabethan masters. Although 
that might have been expected to put the author out of sympathy 
with Purcell and his kind, his appreciation of the Restoration 
composers is remarkably sympathetic. And, although he consigns 
the sentimentalists of the last century to their proper place, Dr. 
Fellowes shows that a period which produced S. S. Wesley at 
one end and Stanford, whom he rates highly, at the other, is by 
no means the least important in the history of English cathedral 
music. He stops short of the contemporary, being wisely diffident 
of pronouncing judgements on incomplete evidence in a book that 
has a permanent value. For this is the standard authority on the 
subject, which has not, I think, previously been treated indepen- 
dently. Its only fault is a certain dryness of style which makes it 
rather dul! reading. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

News from Singapore has forced markets back on the defensive. 
It is not so much that investors are anxious to sell—the volume 
of stock offered is small—as that the buying has dried up. 
Weight of money is still there, but for the present it is a latent 
rather than an immediate influence. Those with funds to invest 
are holding back partly from restraint imposed by war develop- 
ments and partly because they feel that there is nothing to be 
lost by waiting. In these conditions jobbers are merely following 
a common-sense course in quoting a wider as well as a lower 
range of prices. 

That is the general summing-up. I do not wish to imply 
that the latest war developments will not involve any serious 
casualties in the Stock Exchange. They undoubtedly will. It is 
inevitable that rubber and tin shares should seek lower levels, 
and recovery must lie a long way ahead. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC PROFITS 

In war conditions the accounts of the English Electric Company 
are necessarily much less informative than usual. We are not 
told, for example, how much the company paid in taxation or 
what the profits, before tax, really were. It is plain enough, 
however, that the organisation achieved a further expansion in 
output and that profits have been pretty nearly stabilised for the 
time being. Last year’s trading results, after tax, were £515,321, 
against £517,066 in 1940. Depreciation called for £100,000, 
another £100,000 has been transferred to general reserve and 
ordinary stockholders again get 10 per cent. Expansion of busi- 
ness is reflected in the rise from £3,157,481 to £4,426,406 in the 
net figure of stocks and work in progress, and the effect on 
the company’s cash position is shown in the increase in the 
bank overdraft from £483,150 to £1,777,428. At the same time 
the net liquid assets. measured by the excess of cash, stocks, work 
in progress and debtors over creditors.were higher at December 
3Ist, 1941, at £2,065,066 than at the end of 1940. 

THOMAS TILLING POSITION 

There is nothing in the 1941 results of Thomas Tilling, the 
road transport undertaking, to alter my view that the £1 ordinary 
units are a first-class long-term investment. In face of rising 
costs and a heavier charge for taxation which has compelled on¢ 
or two of the operating subsidiaries to cut their dividends, the 
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tHE SPECTATOR 
parent company’s profits were actually rather higher last year 
at £546,464, against £541,633 in 1940. Ordinary stockholders 
get their now customary 1o per cent. dividend, and a further 
£100,000 is appropriated to genera! reserve, which, with the un- 
distributed profits balance, now amounts to nearly £1,500,000. 
As the cash holding, owing to curtailment of renewal and capital 
expenditures, has risen from £202,958 to £602,912, the balance- 
sheet position is unusually strong and liquid. In the conservative 
valuation of investments there is a substantial hidden reserve. In 
his survey, Mr. John Heaton comments on the probability that 
producer-gas vehicles will form a permanent part of the 
organisation. 
ENTERTAINMENT SHARE ACTIVITY 

When Warner Brothers bought 2,000,000 of the ordinary §s. 
shares of Associated British Pictures from Mrs. John Maxwell last 
summer at 9s. each most people wondered why such a high price 
was given for shares not paying a dividend and not carrying 
control. The answer is now provided by the 74 per cent. divi- 
dend which this company has just declared as an interim for the 
year ending March 31st. Obviously, if the total distribution is 
to be at least 15 per cent., as a 7$ per cent. interim implies, 
earnings must be recovering very sharply. The 5s. shares, quoted 
around 6s. when the Warner-Maxwell negotiations began, have 
moved up to 9s. 6d. and still hive speculative chances. The 
same can be said of Gaumont-British ros. ordinaries at 9s. 

It is, indeed, apparent that the entertainment industry as a 
whole, including the music hall section, is doing well. The lull 
in the blitz has made this possible, and the attractions of enter- 
tainment as one of the few remaining outlets for enjovment or 
escapism have done the rest. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
see Moss Empires {£1 shares up to 2§s., at which they still yield 
§ per cent. on the ro per cent. dividend 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 


FALSE TEETH 


Comfort and Cleanliness 


Does your 





dental plate effectively 
replace the teeth you have lost 

To do so it must fit correctly and it 
must be kept in perfect hygienic con- 
dition. To derive greater comfort and 
satisfaction from your denture than ever 
before use :—KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE for making false ‘teeth fit 
firmly, 1/3d & 3/3d. 

KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER, 


for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/3d 
per tin. 


From all chemists 





A Lancashire Wor Medallist 


MORE NEED THAN 
EVER FOR HIS 
magnificent service 


In the first two years of War the 
Life-boat Service rescued over 4,000 
lives. More lives were rescued in 
two years of War than in the last eleven years of peace. 

Send a contribution, however small, as your share in this 
great work. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
Tie EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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LET THE DOCTOR 
DECIDE 





A, A NATION We cannot at the moment afford 
luxuries, and the use of necessary goods for 
unnecessary purposes is against the national 
interest. 

The Crookes Laboratories are devoting 
their whole war-time effort to products which 
are either essential to H.M. Forces or of 
fundamental importance in the maintenance 
of the national health. 

Consequently they have restricted supplies 
of the three well-known products : 

CROOKES’ LACTO-CALAMINE 

CROOKES’ ZINC CREAM 

CROOKES’ SCALP LOTION 
which, while capable of being used for toilet 
purposes, were primarily produced for the 
medical profession. 
@ suPPLIEs of them are therefore now obtain- 
able solely on prescriptions from doctors. 
These can be presented to any chemist, who 
will then supply you. 
@ THE CROOKES LABORATORIES are confident 
that the public will welcome this decision, 
which has been taken entirely in the interest 
of those who should at all times have first call 
on scientific preparations for their treatment. 


THE CROOKES LABORATORIES 


MAKERS OF CROOKES’ HALIBUT LIVER OIL 
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to grab everything she can from life. She marries, out of her 
class, a decent sort of man in a good job. But Violet is greedy, 
a baggage with a taste for promiscuity, with no scruples about 
desires. Inevitably she is caught out, only then 
that she really loves her husband. He is 
shocked and distraught. At this point the book loses much of its 
power, for Violet decides on instant reformation. She becomes 
an idea rather than an identity. The transition is too sudden ; 
people, for all their good intentions, cannot change their natures 
as quickly as they change thei Violet, her mother, 
and her father’s mistress, are all drawn with lively fancy. Mr. 
Barton’s men he has vitality and courage 


which is more competence. 


gratifying fer 
d bs she discover 


opinions. 


are less convincing, but 
interesting than mere 
Hinemoa is the daughter of a painter living in New Zealand. 

r the sudden death of her father she is adopted casually by 
The scene 


the two young Wentworth brothers, artists themselves. 
shifts to Australia, with Hinemoa growing up to be a painter too. 
But the novel is more than a study of this trio. For in Europe 
lives the mother of the Wentworths. Hortense is French, married 

4 man much younger than herself. She is possessive and 
strong-willed. Lovat, the more handsome and feckless of her two 
sons, seems to be one of those men that women fall for, utterly 
His mother is insanely devoted to‘him, and poor Hinemoa herself 
him. They become lovers. Paul persuades them 
to make a trip to Europe, but at Panama they meet an old 
friend, and all three of them go to her home in Costa Rica. She 
is really Hinemoa’s own mother, though none of them guess this 
yet. There they are joined by Hortense, who becomes wildly 
jealous when the true state of affairs has been explained to her. 
Hinemoa is expecting a child by this time. Furious that she 
cannot separate the lovers, Hortense stages a suicide. Lovat, 
rushing to her aid, is drowned in her embrace. Miss Flaxman 


cannot resist 


makes vivid use of local colour. She is inclined to rush her 
characters, and should guard against needless repetitions such 
2s “Old Paul” and “ Madame Mére,” which become extremely 


tedious very quickly. 


Against the background of New York and a sub-tropic island 
Mr. Iams’ novel tells of the courtship of Erica, social secretary 
to a real live American countess, by a young commercial artist. 
Gerry is in revolt against civilisation, which provides the neces- 
sary complications for slick romance. The result is mildly 
amusing. JoHN Hampson. 
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English Cathedral Music from Edward VI to Edward VII, 
By E. H. Fellowes. (Methuen. 16s.) 

THE establishment of the Anglican Church presented composers 
with an urgent and difficult problem—the immediate supply of 
music for the new liturgy in the vulgar tongue. How rapidly and 
successfully that demand was fulfilled during the half-century 
after the Reformation was secured by Elizabeth is ably set out in 
the first part of Dr. Fellowes’s monograph. In that period was 
created a tradition that has persisted, whatever the changes of 
musical fashion or the variations in the supply of creative talent, 
Dr. Fellowes is not here concerned with the whole body of Church 
music, but only with the more elaborate forms suitable for the 
regular professional choirs of our great cathedrals and collegiate 
chapels. Having described the historical origins of the form and 
the particular shape it took, the author examines in some detail 
the work of all the important composers (and many who are 
hardly that) from Marbeck to Stanford. His critical judgement is 
soundly based upon a taste formed by the most scholarly and 
intimate knowledge of the great Elizabethan masters. Although 
that might have been expected to put the author out of sympathy 
with Purcell and his kind, his appreciation of the Restoration 
composers is remarkably sympathetic. And, although he consigns 
the sentimentalists of the last century to their proper place, Dr. 
Fellowes shows that a period which produced S. S. Wesley at 
one end and Stanford, whom he rates highly, at the other, is by 
no means the least important in the history of English cathedral 
music. He stops short of the contemporary, being wisely diffident 
of pronouncing judgements on incomplete evidence in a book that 
has a permanent value. For this is the standard authority on the 
subject, which has not, I think, previously been treated indepen- 
dently. Its only fault is a certain dryness of style which makes it 
rather dull reading. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

News from Singapore has forced markets back on the defensive. 
It is not so much that investors are anxious to sell—the volume 
of stock offered is small—as that the buying has dried up. 
Weight of money is still there, but for the present it is a latent 
rather than an immediate influence. Those with funds to invest 
are holding back partly from restraint imposed by war develop- 
ments and partly because they feel that there is nothing to be 
lost by waiting. In these conditions jobbers are merely following 
a common-sense course in quoting a wider as well as a lower 
range of prices. 

That is the general summing-up. I do not wish to imply 
that the latest war developments will not involve any serious 
casualties in the Stock Exchange. They undoubtedly will. It is 
inevitable that rubber and tin shares should seek lower levels, 
and recovery must lie a long way ahead. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC PROFITS 

In war conditions the accounts of the English Electric Company 
are necessarily much less informative than usual. We are not 
told, for example, how much the company paid in taxation or 
what the profits, before tax, really were. It is plain enough, 
however, that the organisation achieved a further expansion in 
output and that profits have been pretty nearly stabilised for the 
time being. Last year’s trading results, after tax, were £515,321, 
against £517,066 in 1940. Depreciation called for £100,000, 
another £100,000 has been transferred to general reserve and 
ordinary stockholders again get 10 per cent. Expansion of busi- 
ness is reflected in the rise from £3,157,481 to £4,426,406 in the 
net figure of stocks and work in progress, and the effect on 
the company’s cash position is shown in the increase in the 
bank overdraft from £483,150 to £1,777,428. At the same time 
the net liquid assets. measured by the excess of cash, stocks, work 
in progress and debtors over creditors were higher at December 
ZIst, 1941, at £2.965,066 than at the end of 1940. 

THOMAS TILLING POSITION 

There is nothing in the 1941 results of Thomas Tilling, the 
road transport undertaking, to alter my view that the £1 ordinary 
units are a first-class long-term investment. In face of rising 
costs and a heavier charge for taxation which has compelled one 
or two of the operating subsidiaries to cut their dividends, the 
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parent company’s profits were actually rather higher last year 
at £546,464, against £541,633 in 1940. Ordinary stockholders 
get their now customary 10 per cent. dividend, and a further 
£100,000 is appropriated to genera! reserve, which, with the un- 
distributed profits balance, now amounts to nearly £1,500,000. 
As the cash holding, owing to curtailment of renewal and capital 
expenditures, has risen from £202,958 to £602,912, the balance- 
sheet position is unusually strong and liquid. In the conservative 
valuation of investments there is a substantial hidden reserve. In 
his survey, Mr. John Heaton commenis on the probability that 
producer-gas vehicles will form a permanent part of the 
organisation. 
ENTERTAINMENT SHARE ACTIVITY 

When Warner Brothers bought 2,000,000 of the ordinary §s. 
shares of Associated British Pictures from Mrs. John Maxwell last 
summer at 9s. each most people wondered why such a high price 
was given for shares not paying a dividend and not carrying 
control. The answer is now provided by the 7} per cent. divi- 


dend which this company has just declared as an interim for the | 


year ending March 31st. Obviously, if the total distribution is 
to be at least 15 per cent., as a 7$ per cent. interim implies, 
earnings must be recovering very sharply. The §s. shares, quoted 
around 6s. when the Warner-Maxwell negotiations began, have 
moved up to 9s. 6d. and still hive speculative chances. The 
same can be said of Gaumont-British ros. ordinaries at 9s. 

It is, indeed, apparent that the entertainment industry as a 
whole, including the music hall section, is doing well. The lull 
in the blitz has made this possible, and the attractions of enter- 
tainment as one of the few remaining outlets for enjovment or 
escapism have done the rest. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
see Moss Empires {1 shares up to 2§s., at which they still yield 
8 per cent. on the ro per cent. dividend 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 


FALSE TEETH 


Comfort and Cleanliness 


Does dental 
replace the teeth you have lost 

To do so it and it 
must be kept in perfect hygienic con- 
dition. 





your plate effectively 


must fit correctly 
To derive greater comfort and 
satisfaction from your denture than ever 
before use :—KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE jor makine teeth fil 
farmly, 1/3d & 3/3d. 

KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER, 
teeth, 1/3d 
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for cleaning artificial 
per tin. 
From all chemists 





A Lancashire Wor Medallist 


MORE NEED THAN 
EVER FOR HIS 
magnificent service 


In the first two years of War the 
Life-boat Service rescued over 4,000 
lives. More lives were rescued in 
two years of War than in the last eleven years of peace. 

Send a contribution, however small, as your share in this 
great work. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
ht-Col. C. R. SATTE-RIJIW AITE, O.B.F., Secretary. 
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LET THE DOCTOR 
DECIDE 





A, A NATION we cannot at the moment afford 
luxuries, and the use of necessary goods for 
unnecessary purposes is against the national 
interest. 

The Crookes Laboratories are devoting 
their whole war-time effort to products which 
are either essential to H.M. Forces or of 
fundamental importance in the maintenance 
of the national health. 

Consequently they have restricted supplies 
of the three well-known products : 

CROOKES’ LACTO-CALAMINE 

CROOKES’ ZINC CREAM 

CROOKES’ SCALP LOTION 
which, while capable of being used for toilet 
purposes, were primarily produced for the 
medical profession. 
@ suPPLIEs of them are therefore now obtain- 
able solely on prescriptions from doctors. 
These can be presented to any chemist, who 
will then supply you. 
@ THE CROOKES LABORATORIES are confident 
that the public will welcome this decision, 
which has been taken entirely in the interest 
of those who should at all times have first call 
on scientific preparations for their treatment. 


THE CROOKES LABORATORIES 


MAKERS OF CROOKES’ HALIBUT LIVER OIL 
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The Council of the Abbey School invit 
for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS which om 
vacant at the end of the Summer Term, 1942. The 
School is a Boarding School of 150 girls with a public 
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ticulars may be obtained. 
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